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OUR NEW YORK COUSIN. 


Robert and Roxana Armstrong, respectively 
sixteen and fourteen years of age, and as much 
alike both in face and disposition as brother and 
sister could be, were the children of a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances whose home was in 
north-eastern Pennsylvania. 

Several older children had married or left | 
home, until these two only were left, and conse- 
quently it did not seem the burden it might at an 
earlier date have been, when a sister of Mrs. Arm- 
strong, dying, left a request that her only son, Al- 
fred, might become for a year or so a member of 
his aunt’s family. 

Alfred’s father, who was a lawyer in good 
practice in New York City, was very loth to 
part with his son even temporarily, but the 
boy had never been strong, there being some 
spinal trouble that made it seem advisable 
to withdraw him from his books, and give 
him for a while the benefit of a country life; 
and at last, about six months after his moth- 
er’s death, her wishes were fulfilled and Al- 
fred was sent to find a home with his Uncle 
Armstrong, and a second mother in his Aunt 
Hannah. 

The cousins had not met since they were 
quite young, so that the two sun-browned, 
jolly-looking faces that greeted Alfred West 
upon his arrival at the farm were entirely 
strange to him. There was but a month’s dif- 
ference in the ages of the two boys, Alfred be- 
ing the older; yet a stronger contrast than 
there was between them it would be hard to 
imagine. 

The New York cousin was a tall, slender 
lad, with a marked stoop in his shoulders, a 
fair, colorless face, and cold gray eyes only 
redeemed from being disagreeable by the 
sparkle of humor that occasionally enlivened 
them. Young Armstrong was sturdy, square- 
built and muscular, with a dark, saucy face 
ornamented by a pair of handsome black 
eyes, and a good-humored mouth that was 
generally sufficiently stretched to reveal to 
their fullest extent the unbroken rows of 
strong white teeth within. 

The stranger was very quiet, but seemed 
quite at his ease, much more so than his 
cousins; and at last their mother, pitying 
their constraint, and knowing that the best 
way to remove it was to give them their free- 
dom, desired them to take their visitor out 
of doors and show him the premises and 
live stock; and she took occasion also to 
give a little private admonition to Robert, 
bidding him be less of a country boy, and to 
notice and imitate the gentlemanly manners 
of his city cousin. 

This piece of advice, as might naturally 
be expected, did not tend to make Bob’s feelings 
conciliatory, and it was with a face rather less 
good-humored than usual that he crossed the lawn 
by his cousin’s side, with Roxie close in the rear, 
stealing around her brother whenever she fancied 
herself unnoticed to catch a glance at the strang- 
er’s face. 

Spite of his surface self-possession—a mere 
matter of training,—Alfred was quite as shy as 
his cousins, and by nature much more quiet and 
reserved; so that little was said by any of them 
until they reached the stables, when the Arm- 
strongs, feeling themselves there quite at home, 
began to allow their tongues more freedom. 

“Do you like horses?” said Bob; “can you 
ride? Father gave me the bulliest little bay mare 
last Christmas, and nobody has any right to use 
her but me; only I let mother drive her sometimes 
when she wants to go to Pine Ridge to the store, 
and Rox has been on her a time or two, but moth- 
er don’t know it. Do you like to ride?” 

“T never was on a horse’s back in my life,” said 
Alfred, indifferently. He followed his cousins into 
the stable, and was introduced formally to the an- 
imals standing there, keeping, however, a prudent 
distance between their heels and himself. 

“Aren’t you afraid it will bite you?” he asked, 
apprehensively, as Bob stood by his Nancy’s head, 
combed her mane with his fingers, and rubbed her 
soft nose spite of the formidable rows of teeth she 
occasionally displayed. 

“Afraid!” echoed Bob, with a loud guffaw. “I 
never saw the horse yet I was afraid of ;” but find- 
ing that Alfred was not to be persuaded into ap- 
proaching the horses, he led the way out of the 


stable, and after displaying the calves and pigs, in 
which the city boy seemed to take even less inter- 





that they stood no chance with such an opponent; 


so throwing down his mallet, Bob led the way to | 


last winter. There isn’t a scholar in any school 
in the county that can spell him down. I don’t 


est than he had done in the horses, he fell into the the stout rope swing that was suspended from a | believe you could.” 


background in some disgust, while Roxie came 
forward to do the honors of the poultry-yard. 
The smaller live stock seemed to please the visi- | 
tor better, though he drew back in undisguised 
alarm when an old turkey-cock raised an inquir- 
ing gobble at his heels; a fluffy little brood of 
new-hatched chickens drew from him an exclama- 
tion of delight, and he stooped to catch one of 





them. But when the indignant mother flew toward 
him, with outspread wings and angry cluck, and 
succeeded in giving his hand a peck that grazed 
the skin, he uttered a cry of dismay and turned 
visibly pale. 

The unrestrained laughter of his cousins was 
hard to bear, and though he gave no manifesta- 
tion of temper, it was evident that he was angry, 
as he said, wrapping his handkerchief around the 
injured member, ‘When you have quite had your 
laugh out, if there is any place around where one 
is not subject to practical jokes of this nature, I 
should like to go to it.” 

Roxie, a little ashamed of her untimely mirth, 
choked off her giggling with an effort, and said, 
“Let me tie the knot in your handkerchief, Cousin 
Alf, and then we’ll go to the front lawn. It is nice 
and shady there, and we have a croquet set and a 
swing that perhaps you a will like better than the 
animals.” 

A game of croquet restored the equanimity of 
the guest and advanced him somewhat in the esti- 
mation of his cousins, as they found him greatly 
their superior in the game. He and Robert cro- 
quetted each other with vicious delight, Bob lend- 
ing all the strength of his muscular arm to the 
stroke which sent his cousin’s ball out of the game, 
watching with mingled feelings of admiration and 
vexation the skill with which its position was re- 
trieved, and wondering aloud at the dexterity 
which sent his own ball whirling to the most out- 
of-the-way places by a stroke light and without 
effort from the mallet in the city boy’s slender 
white hand. 

One game sufficed to show both him and Roxie 





lofty elm tree near the front steps. He jumped | 


“I dare say not,” said the city youth. “How 


upon the seat-board, and steadying himself, called | nice it is that you should have such superior edu- 
out,— 

“Come along, Alf; get up with me and I’ll show 
| you the gayest old swing in the country. Rox 
and I can send her out level.” 

“T’ll not deprive you and Rox of the pleasure, 
then,” said Alf. “Swinging always makes me 





giddy ; but I will sit here and watch you perform,” 
and he took his seat upon the step, leaning back 
against a pillar and surveying his cousins with a 
calm, ironical gravity, of which they were already 
beginning to stand a little in awe. 

A newly-born instinct that perhaps such an 
amusement was not entirely suited to a young 
lady caused Roxie to decline peremptorily her 
brother’s invitation to join him; so he swung 
alone, bringing every muscle of his vigorous 
young body into action, until he fulfilled his boast 
of sending the swing out to a level with the lofty 
boughs from which it was suspended. 

Roxie, meanwhile, seated herself near her cous- 
in, and remarked, with some condescension, ‘I 
suppose boys brought up in cities are always very 
different from country boys ?” 

‘“Why do you suppose that ?” said Alf. 

“Oh, well,” with a little hesitation, “they are 
shut up in school most of the time; they don’t 
have any horses or other animals to work with, 
and they don’t get to see much of life.” 

Alfred’s eyes twinkled, though his face was im- 
movably grave, as he answered, “I suppose coun- 
try boys labor under none of these disadvantages ; 
your brother, for instance, has probably seen a 
great deal of life, and has been confined, I should 
imagine, very little to the school-room.” 

Roxie was quite bright enough to detect the 
sneer, and, somewhat nettled, rejoined, “Bob is 
considered a pretty good scholar, I can tell you. 
We always have a nine months’ school, and fa- 
ther is very strict about having us go regularly. 
Bob has ciphered all through Ray’s Third Part, 
and he led every spelling-match that was got up 





cational advantages! I did think that the city 
had the advantage of you there, but perhaps I 
was mistaken. Are you as good at spelling and 
ciphering as Bob is ?” 

“T dare say I shall be when I am as old,” re- 
plied Roxie, with dignity. 

“You seem to keep pace with him in most things 
pretty well,” said Alf; and again the tell-tale 
twinkle in his eyes betrayed to Roxie that she was 
being laughed at. 

“What if 1 do?” she cried, angrily. “I know 
one thing: if Iam like a boy, Iam not like 
a city boy ; I’m very different from them, I’m 
thankful to say.” 

“How, for instance >” 
on drawing her out. 

“Well, I—I’m not so afraid, for one 
thing,” sputtered Roxie. 

A flush mounted to Alf’s white temples. 
“You must not judge of all city boys by 
me,” he said, in a low voice. “A weak 
back is pretty apt to make weak nerves.” 

“That’s so,” said Roxie, her anger evap- 
orating as she glanced compassionately at the 
bowed shoulders of her cousin. 


inquired Alf, bent 


Their chat was pleasanter after this; AI- 
fred almost convinced her that city boys had 
some chance to see life as well as country 
boys; and he was in the midst of a lively 
description of some of the foreign inmates 
of the Zodlogical Garden he had lately vis- 
ited, when Aunt Hannah came out to call 
them to supper. 

The New York cousin soon settled into his 
own niche in the family circle, though time 
did not develop any greater congeniality 
between himself and his cousins than their 
first day’s acquaintance had evinced. Al- 
fred’s dream in life was to become an archi- 
tect, and he soon settled himself down to his 
books and drawings with as much assiduity 
as he had shown under his teachers at home. 
His aunt did her best to withdraw him from 
these sedentary pursuits, and many a sharp 
lecture was privately administered to Bob to 
induce him to make out-of-doors life as 
pleasant as possible to his cousin; but with 
the best intentions in the world, Bob’s efforts 
in that direction were not a success. 

Alfred liked a quiet stroll through the 
woods very well, and was fond of airing his 
geological and botanical knowledge when he 
could induce his cousins to give him their 
| attention, which, in Bob’s case, was not 
- often. He liked, too, to take his sketch-book 

out with him, and even Bob sometimes con-- 

descended to express surprise and admiration 
when he found recognizably portrayed upon pa- 
per the familiar scenery of his native district; 
but the active country boy soon grew tired of all 
this, and he then tried vainly to interest his city 
cousin in the pursuits that occupied his own ener- 
gies. 

He was training his mare for a trotting match 
at the County Fair; he had a pair of young oxen 
he was breaking in to the plough; he loved dear- 
ly to take a day’s fishing in the creek that flowed 
into the Susquehanna within two miles of their 
home; he liked hunting, trapping, shooting,—and 
all such occupations were as uncongenial to Al- 
fred West as were his sketch-books, cabinets and. 
herbariums to Robert Armstrong. 

Alfred had neither the strength nor the skill to 
train animals; bloodshed turned him sick, and 
the discharge of a gun or a pistol always made 
him start like a nervous girl; even the fishing ex- 
cursions were disagreeable to him, for the motion 
of the row-boat always made him sea-sick. 

These little weaknesses of nerve and constitu- 
tion excited in Bob a contempt which he made no 
effort to conceal; and his ridicule and mockery— 
to say nothing of practical jokes planned and per- 
petrated for the fun of hearing the victim scream 
and seeing him turn pale—were very hard to bear 
patiently. 

Yet Alfred was not without defence; his superi- 
or education, his quick wit and taunting tongue 
rendered him fully able to pay back grievance for 
grievance; and had it not been for Roxie’s media- 
torial offices, the lads would have become seriously 
antagonistic, 

One day, 2 few weeks after he came among 
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them, they had a day’s fishing, the party being 
organized and accompanied by Charlie, the nine- 
teen-year-old brother of Bob and Roxie, who was 
living this summer with a married sister, settled a 
mile or so from the parental homestead. 

Charlie was a youth of much the same type as 
Bob, by whom he was loved and honored as a 
bigger, stronger, more capable specimen of him- 
self. It was a wonderful treat to the younger 
Armstrongs to get a day’s outing with Charlie; and 
Alfred, finding their delight contagious, was quite 
exhilarated by the prospect of the holiday. 

His day-dreams, however, were not fulfilled by 
the event. Bob was in overflowing spirits, and 
Alfred’s little weaknesses met with even less mer- 
cy than usual from him. Charlie had grace enough 
to refrain from taking part against his cousin, but 
his ill-concealed enjoyment of his brother’s pranks, 
under cover of a patronizing protection, was more 
trying to Alf than the pranks themselves. 

They were all sitting upon the porch that even- 
ing, Mrs. Armstrong in her rocking-chair with 
Roxie, her baby, on the step at her feet; Robert 
stretched out full length on the floor by her side; 
and on the other side Alf, with his head against a 
pillar, sat upon the upper step, looking very grave 
and dejected in the moonlight. 

Bob had been giving his mother an account of 
their day’s sport, an exaggerated and ludicrous de- 
scription of all the imaginary perils Alf had en- 
countered being the principal part of the story. 
Alf’s retorts were more than usually sharp and 
angry, and at last Roxie said, coaxingly, “Sing to 
us, mamma; that will make us all feel better-hu- 
mored before we go to bed.” 

After a moment’s pause Mrs. Armstrong began 
to sing. Her voice was entirely untrained, but it 
was sweet and pleasant as her own nature, and 
she sang the old ballads she had known from girl- 
hood, and which she had sung to all her children 
from their babyhood up. They were familiar to 
Alf, too, for his mother had sung to him those 
self-same airs, and the voice that was singing was 
wonderfully like the dearly loved one now hushed 
forever in the grave. 

The effect upon the lad’s sensitive temperament 
and irritated nerves, was one of mingled pleasure 
and anguish. Tears gathered heavily in his eyes ; 
a lump that almost choked him swelled in his 
throat, and he turned his face towards the cold 
stone pillar to hide his emotion from Bob’s unsym- 
pathetic gaze. Spite of his efforts a smothered sob 
escaped him that drew from Bob the half-whis- 
pered ejaculation, “By George, Roxie, Alf’s cry- 
ing!” 

A moment longer Alf struggled with himself, 
then he gave way completely and flung himself 
face-downward upon the porch. 

“Mother! mother!” he wailed, “I 
want you! Idowant you so!” and his slight frame 
was shaken with such a convulsion of sobs that 
Bob was awed into utter silence, and Roxie began 
to cry from mingled sympathy and terror. 

Mrs. Armstrong was down upon her knees by 
the prostrate boy, soothing and petting him, before 
that hopeless wail had fairly passed his lips, and 
by degrees Alf regained his self-control. In a few 
moments he extricated himself from her embrace 
and ran into the house and up stairs to his own 
room. Almost before he was out of hearing, Aunt 
Hannah turned wrathfully and tearfully upon 
Bob. 

“If ever I catch you making fun of that poor 
sickly boy again, I'll thrash you, just as sure as 
your name is Robert Armstrong; so there, now!” 

“He makes fun of me a heap worse than I do of 
him,” growled Bob, very truthfully. 

“Tf he does, it don’t hurt you; nothing hurts 
you. If you had such a back as his, you wouldn’t 
take things half so easy.” 

“I’m sure I didn’t think he minded; he never 
acts as if he did. And you'd laugh at him, too, 
mother—you couldn't help it—if you'd see him 
start at nothing and get giddy climbing a fence. 
Such cowardly, babyish ways! crying, too; the 
idea of a boy sixteen years old crying like a girl!” 

“Maybe you'd cry, too, if mother was to die,” 
sobbed Roxie, and this melted Bob, who loved 
his mother dearly, so he gave her a good hug and 
a rousing kiss, though she sternly pushed him 
from her, and then he followed Alfred to their 
common sleeping-room. 

This storm had the usual effect of clearing the 
atmosphere for awhile, Bob becoming better-man- 
nered and content to allow his cousin to take his 
own way without interference; while Roxie, de- 
veloping an unsuspected talent for botany, became 
Alf’s out-door companion pretty constantly, to the 
manifest improvement both of her mind and man- 
ners. Bob continued, however, fully convinced of 
his cousin’s cowardice and effeminacy, and though 
the two lads lived a passably amicable life, there 
was no real liking between them. 

One pleasant afternoon in the latter part of Aug- 
ust, the three started out for a walk through the 
woods that lay between their own home and that 
of Mrs. Bromfield, the married sister with whom 
Charlie found a home. 


mother ! 


The walk was a pleasant one, with no disagree- 
ments except that Alf insisted upon stopping on 
the way to make a skeich of a tottering, deserted 
eabin that stood about half-way upon their route. 
Bob did not want to stop, but still less did he want 
to continue his walk alone, for Roxie, tempted by 
a pencil and a leaf from her cousin’s sketch-book, 
was also desirous of testing her talent as an artist. 

“Go, explore the old shanty while you are wait- 
ing,” Alf said to Robert. “I dare say you can 





find some moles, or bats, or rats, or mice, or some 
other live thing to hurt and kill; that will enter- 
tain you until we are ready to go on.” 

“Good gracious!” said Roxie, laughing; “don’t 
you know that Bob couldn’t be hired to go inside 
of the Haggerty hut alone ?” 

“Why not?” asked Alfred, with very natural 
surprise. 

“You shut up, now, Rox!” said her brother; 
but finding his remonstrance ineffectual, he walked 
some distance away and began throwing stones 
energetically at a squirrel that chattered at him 
from a lofty tree. 

“Folks say the old place is haunted,” continued 
Roxie, “and Bob declares he heard some awful 
noises in there one night when he was coming 
home from Nette’s pretty late after dark. There 
was an old black woman—they called her Crazy 
Jane—who used to live there ever so long ago, and 
she was found dead in her bed one day, and now 
everybody says she haunts the place, and you can 
see her ghost ’most any night if you watch for it.” 

“One would think she might find pleasanter oc- 
cupation,” said Alf. “If I were a ghost, I know 
I'd select a cleaner and safer residence than that 
to haunt; it looks as though a good push might 
send it over.” 

“Oh, it’s safe enough, I guess; it has stood more 
years than anybody can remember. We used to 
play keep house in it when we were little—Charlie 
and Bob and me; but since Bob heard the noise 
there that night, you can’t coax him to go into it.” 

Roxie had a good many more stories to tell 
about the old hut, and the recital lasted until Al- 
fred had finished his sketch; then he put up his 
drawing materials and the party resumed their 
walk. 

‘‘Nette,” as Mrs. Bromfield was called in home 
parlance, made her guests very welcome, and in- 
sisted upon their staying with her until after tea, 
especially as a thunder-gust was coming up, and 
was in fact upon them almost as soon as they had 
reached shelter. 

“You didn’t see anything of Charlie, did you ?” 
she asked; ‘the went to the mill on foot after din- 
ner, and he would be very likely to come home 
through the woods. He might have overtaken 
you.” 

“But he didn’t, evidently,” said Alf, his love of 
retort drawing the remark from him, subsiding 
immediately into the gloomy silence he had in- 
dulged in ever since he entered the house. 

“What makes you so quiet, Alf?” asked Mrs. 
Bromfield after a while; “is anything the matter 
with you ?” 

“He's afraid of the thunder,” chuckled Bob; 
“that’s another of his bug-a-boos. He’ll begin to 
get sick and faint after a while, so you had better 
have your camphor-bottle handy, Nette.” 

Alf, who stood looking out of the open window 
with his hands deep in his pockets, wished with all 
his heart to be able to refute the accusation, which 
was, alas! only too true. That not being possible, 
he took refuge in dignified silence. 

“A storm ?s terrifying,” said his cousin Nette, 
with her mother’s own amiability. ‘Nature for- 
got to put in any nerves when she made Bob, but 
the rest of us willall be frightened together if there 
is much of a storm.” 

“Get a feather-bed ready for Alf, and the rest of 
us can weather it. No, I haven’t any nerves, I am 
happy to say, if that is what makes cowards of 
people; I am not afraid of thunder nor of any- 
thing else.” 

“Always excepting ghosts,” said Alf; a remark 
which checked Bob’s bragging at once. 

The storm was a heavy one, a violent gust of 
wind being followed by a dashing shower of rain, 
but it was soon over; and as the sun broke out 
again Alf’s spirits returned, and he was as able as 
any of them to do justice to the bountiful repast 
Mrs. Bromfield set before them. 

They started upon their return walk as soon as 
the meal was over, and they were well-advanced 
in the woods when Robert stopped short. 

“What is it?” cried Roxie. 

“The Haggerty hut is down! The wind this 
afternoon must have done that. It is well you 
made your picture of it, Alf; it will never sit for 
its portrait again.” 

The three walked on, quite curious to see the 
ruins. Night was coming on, and it was quite 
dark in the shade of the woodland path. They 
paused to look at the dimly defined heap of rub- 
bish, when from its depths there issued a feeble 
but still very audible groan. 

They all started, and Bob lost color faster than 
ever his cousin Alf had done in a thunder-storm. 

“Tt must have been the creaking of a tree,” said 
Alf, after a pause; but the words had scarcely left 
his lips when again there issued from the ruins a 
moan of anguish, this time too loud to be mistaken 
for anything but what it was. 

“It is Crazy Jane’s ghost!” cried Bob, and took 
to his heels without a second’s delay.* Roxie fol- 
lowed, almost as rapidly, and involuntarily Alfred 
West took a step or two after them before he re- 
gained his presence of mind. 

Then he paused and listened intently. He heard 
the groan again, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion approached the ruins. His cousins, who had 
| paused at what they considered a safe distance, 
| saw his movements, and in terror called to him to 
| come away. Unheeding their cries, he stepped 
over what had been the threshold of the hut, and 
| bent over the rubbish at the point from which the 
| groans had seemed to issue. The next moment he 
| shouted to his cousins,— 








‘Tiere is a man crushed beneath these timbers ! 
Bob, come back here this minute! Roxie, run for 
help wherever you can find it! Quick! quick! 
this poor creature’s life depends upon us.” 

Bob was ready enough to help now that his ap- 
prehensions of spiritual foes were allayed. Alfred, 
upon his knees, was trying to raise a piece of tim- 
ber that was lying nearly over the man’s head, the 
blow from which had probably rendered him in- 
sensible. The board was so loaded with plaster 
and other rubbish that the united strength of the 
boys was unable to remove it, but they raised it so 
that Alf could get his arm under it to lift it further 
from the man’s head. As they did so, a cry of 
grief and terror broke from Robert. 
“Oh, it’s Charlie! it’s our Charlie! 
what shall we do ?” 

“Do our best to save him, just as we would if it 
was anybody else’s Charlie,” said Alf, with white 
face and gleaming eyes; and taking complete con- 
trol of the actions of his frightened and bewildered 
cousin, he issued his directions in quiet tones, but 
sharp, terse sentences that the other seemed to 
obey involuntarily 

“Tl guard his head—if I can—that is most im- 
portant, and do you, Bob, try to get some of the 
rubbish off his body. Work at this on the lungs 
and chest; go slowly, and look what you are 
about, or you will pull more down. That is right; 
don’t stop because he groans; that shows he is not 
dead yet, and we may save him.” 

With shaking hands Bob followed the directions 
he received, but his wonted strength seemed al- 
most to have deserted him, and every fresh moan 
from the sufferer made him pause, fearful lest he 
was giving pain. 

‘Don’t stop, Bob, if you love him,” urged Alf; 
“work away, and keep on asking God to help us 
all the time; try to raise this plank that is under 
my arm; it is right over his lungs.” 

Bob exerted all his strength and had raised the 
board sufficiently to relieve his brother’s body of 
its weight, when some of the bricks in the adjacent 
chimney, shaken by the movement, clattered down 
upon the board which Alfred was supporting over 
the sufferer’s head. A cry, suppressed almost ere 
it was uttered, escaped Alf’s lips; then with set 
teeth and face of ghastly whiteness he remained 
silent and motionless. 

A moment later Roxie arrived with two men 
whom she had been fortunate enough to meet upon 
the road. Their strong arms soon effected the 
sufferer’s release, and as they lifted the insensible, 
but still breathing, man from his dangerous bed, 
Alfred West sank down like a log beside them. 

“Jump up, Alf!” cried Robert, almost too ex- 
cited to know what he was saying or doing, “for 
goodness’ sake, don’t you go to fainting until we 
get poor Charlie safe!” 

Alf struggled to his feet again, and followed the 
strangers as they carried Charlie to the wagon 
which they had left at Roxie’s cries for help. 
When they reached it he fell again, this time quite 
insensible. 

“I never did see such a nervous, no-account fel- 
low!” cried Bob, who was supporting his brother’s 
head in the wagon. “He is always fainting for 
nothing !” 

“He is not fainting for nothing this time, sure as 
you're born,” said the man who stooped to lift Alf 
from the road. ‘He’s got a gash like a barn-door 
on the side of his head, and a set of mashed fin- 
gers to boot.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Bob, realizing in a mo- 
ment what had occurred; “that must have hap- 
pened when the chimney fell. I remember now 
he cried out as if he was hurt, but he didn’t say 
anything, and kept right on holding up the board.” 

“Who'd think so slim a little chap could be so 
plucky !” said the man who now supported Alf’s 
unconscious form in the wagon. 

“He’s got more courage and back-bone than any 
man of us all would have had,” said the other; 
and Bob hung his head in remorseful shame, as 
he realized, in the very depths of his own brave 
heart, his cousin’s heroism, and learned the never- 
to-be-forgotten lesson of the superiority of moral 
over physical courage. 

My story might have had a sorrowful ending, 
but I am glad to say it has not. Charlie and Alf 
were both healed, though there were many days 
of pain and danger first endured. Charlie was 
soon able to tell how he had taken refuge from the 
storm in the Haggerty hut, though that was about 
all he could remember of his misadventure. In 
the first moment of the accident the blow upon his 
head had rendered him unconscious; he was quite 
unable to have aided himself, and had Alfred run 
away with his cousins, Charlie must have died. 
Alf had saved his life then, and saved it no less 
certainly when he supported, spite of his own 
wounds, the weight that would otherwise have 
crushed the head that lay beneath it. 

Do you think that all this was not appreciated ? 
do you think that Charlie himself, and his mother, 
and all who loved him, did not feel as though they 
could never be sufficiently grateful to him who had 
rendered them such services ? 

Alf, at least, did not doubt their love and grati- 
tude, and feeling especially sure of his aunt’s affec- 
tion, his shy, lonely heart turned to her with all its 
strength, and she became to him scarcely less dear 
than the mother he had lost. 

As for Bob, his affection and admiration for his 


Alf! Alf! 








cousin were henceforth entirely without bounds; a 
secret envy of Alfred’s superior intellect and ac- 
complishments had perhaps, unconsciously to 


was effectually conquered now; the two boys be- 
came steadfast friends, their opposite tempera- 
ments, and the influence each exerted upon the 
other, resulting in mutual improvement. Alf out- 
grew his nerves, and Bob his bad manners; and 
with both Bob and Roxie the favorits theme of 
conversation for long years afterwards was, “Our 
New York Cousin.” M. R. HovusekEErer. 


—s — 
For the Companion, 
ANSWERED. 
The time was of all times most meet; 
The place was of all places sweet; 
The thing I asked was very good, 
And there the Christ benignant stood. 
And so I prayed, and so He heard, 
His ear bent low to every word: 
“Lord, bless my child, my little child! 
Lord, blessing him, bless every child!” 
I prayed, and so He heard, 
answered more than every word. 
ime was present in that Now, 
All hearts one heart in that high vow 
To keep my mother-love a shrine, 
For all the children, Lord! are thine. 
Mrs. JoHN W. Hoyt. 
—_ —__ +er 









For the Companion, 


PADDY LUMPHY’S BANK. 
Paddy Lumphy was no fictitious Irishman. He was 
a real son of Erin in name and in nature, and his was 2 
real bank, as many a friend can testify who knew him. 
He lived in one of our large rural cities, but the rich 
lawns, swinging elms and gay gardens were not for 
him. No matter how lovely God makes a region nor 
how broad are the acres named ‘the town,” man al- 
ways contrives alleys, courts, and by-ways, where the 
poor are pent up in narrow rooms, shut out almost from 
the light and the air of heaven. 
In one of these mockeries of streets, so narrow that 
the women could conveniently quarrel from opposite 
windows, where carts and horses, cows, pigs, and little 
immortals seemed all mingled with the garbage, and 
where profanity and angry words rose higher than the 
tones of the church-bells a few squares off, lived our 
poor, honest, patient friend, Paddy Lumphy. 
He and his mother were both “able-bodied and fierce 
at the work,”’ and it seems as if they might have had a 
snug little cot among the daisies, with pig and chickens 
of theirown. But alas and alas! There was a fiend 
there demanding every hard-earned cent. Paddy’s 
mother was a bit fond o’ the whiskey, and she wrought 
hard, and made Paddy work harder, all to gratify this 
miserable appetite. 

Paddy was the funniest-looking man, or boy—no- 
body knew which—that ever was seen. Barnum would 
have laid violent hands on him and advertised him as 
“The Perennial Baby.’’ He was short, dumpy, and as 
plump asa robin. He wore a heavy brown coat with 
gilt buttons and skirts almost to his heels; a soft felt 
hat much too big for him, and brogans that were a 
burden to carry, and whose noisy tramp made sport 
for the town boys, who often said when they heard 
it, ‘Paddy Lumphy’s on his rounds!” 

He wore the unbleached collar of his shirt @ /a By- 
ron—very much so—and with a gay cotton neck-ker- 
chief. The face which peeped out from ail this was 
clear pink and white, lighted with happy blue eyes ani 
pearly teeth, crowned with a mass of light curls. 

A stranger walking behind honest Paddy would have 
thought him a dwarfed old man; but a front view 
changed him to a giant baby. 

Several of Paddy’s countrymen and countrywomen 
owned cows and goais, for whom they did not care to 
hire pasture; and “the mane old laws forbid their 
grazin’ on the fat roadside untented.”” So Paddy's 
profession was to lead some half-score of these useful 
creatures about, being responsible that they turned no 
gentleman’s roses or hedges into milk and butter. 

Old Mother Lumphy was as keen-witted as possible 
about money, and knew to a mill what Paddy received 
for “the herdin’,” and took it all away from him on 
Saturday night, the moment he received it. 

Paddy was accounted ‘‘a bit simple,” as he always 
made his friends among the boys, and he was in truth 
neither very keen nor very learned. But he had a wise 
old head after all; and when about nineteen years old 
he began to look matters full in the face, and to see 
that he and mammy were on the high road to the alms- 
house if sickness should overtake them. So he re- 
solved that in some way or other he would lay upa 
little money every week. 

He began by digging dandelions for greens, as his 
cows grazed; and he cleaned and sold them as he went 
along. They were so neatly prepared for the pot that 
everybody wanted them, and cooks even gave him cop- 
pers from their own pockets to encourage him. 

When the dandelions were gone he pulled bright 
grasses and ‘‘everlastings” for the young ladies, and 
ran on errands, when off regular duty, for anybody. 
This last business became so funny, in his haste to 
please, that finally the boys and even the gentlemen, 
used to pay him just for running. His legs were so fat 
and short, that each step was like a baby’s; and his 
feet came down like trip-hammers every time they 
touched the sidewalk. 

Sometimes a burst of laughter would be heard in the 
village; and some one would say, ‘Well, Paddy Lum- 
phy must be running a race with himself, I guess.” 

Coppers grew, as if by magic, into dollars. At the 
end of a year, when Mammy Lumphy regarded Paddy 
as poor as a crow, he had seventy dollars, all in scrip. 
This took no small place to hide in; and so, like rich 
men’s treasures, it brought a great deal of care and 
anxiety to its possessor. It was a heavy secret, and 
Paddy had neither lock nor key with which to guard 
it, and it was growing too bulky to be worn longer in 
the soles of his stockings. 

One day, as he was following his herd, he had some 
trouble with an unruly goat that persisted in getting 
through a hole in the stone wall, quite too small to ad- 
mit her body. Putting his hand in to extricate her, 
Paddy found a round, smooth cavity, between shelter- 
ing stones, hidden from sight by grass and sorrel. 

““Aye! aye!” he cried—Paddy was in the habit of 
talking to himself—“I have a fine thought o’ my own! 
It’s many a time I’s be thinking I’d put my money in 
the safe-bank; but I heerd one tel] that them loses 
folks’ money for *em, or get burned down, and the 
money with ’em; and that skeared me. 

“T’se thought oft o’ buyin’ me a thrunk, but mammy 
would ’spect something was to be hid, for why would 





himself, been at the bottom of his dislike; that 


I want to lock up my clothes in place o’ wearin’ ’em? 
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But the saints that I consulted about it has opened my 
eyes and turned my hand to discover this bank o’ my 
own. I’se never a great house to build, nor a office to 
swape, nor a president nor a clark to hire, at all; ’'m 
the bank myself, with the help o’ this hole in the 
wall!” 

Paddy sent forth a peal of joyous laughter that made 
the cows and goats look round in surprise. 

Having marked the spot, Paddy asked and received 
of a store-keeper the gift of a box, in which some fan- 
cy article had been imported. It had several compart- 
ments and a glass cover; and as Paddy stowed away 
his scrip in it, he fancied it had been made on purpose 
for him, and laughed ‘‘to see it looking at him through 
the glass!” 

Next morning, while all about the wall was wet with 
dew, the box was safely stowed in the hole, which 
Paddy had marked by laying two great burdock leaves 
over it on the wall. It was packed down under a layer 
of grass and moss, and then Paddy stood off to view 
the situation of the bank. 

**A black stone fulled up with white specks above it, 
and a yeller stone with streaks o’ white below it—two 
steps from a very big stone near by, and a stone’s 
throw from an ilm tree with hangin’ down branches! | 
I'll not put my hand in there again till I gets enough 
to make it a hundred; and there’s hapes o’ rich men in 
this town as hasn’t a hundred dollars, I doubt!” 

Well, good, simple Paddy, who was a great favorite 
in town, was not many months making up his hundred | 
dollars; and one drizzly evening, when he felt sure 
no one would be walking on that byroad, he visited 
his bank. He walked up very boldly to ‘ta black stone 
above and a yaller one beneath,” and attempted to 
thrust his fat hand in between them. 

There was not a particle of space there! 
about in dismay. 


He looked 
Could the wall have been rebuilt, or 
could any robber have stolen his treasure and filled up 
the bank? 

Ah, no, no! “Here is another black stone above and 
a yaller one below, near a huge one on the road, and 
convanient to an ilm tree!”? But alas! there was no 
hole, no money there! 

Black and yellow stones were interspersed with gray 
and white ones all along the line of the wall, and so 
there were plenty of great stones by the roadside, and 
elms with swinging branches! 

Paddy searched the wall for half a mile, but all in 
vain. His bank had vanished! 

He came again in the moonlight and searched, but 
still could not discover it. He could neither eat nor 
sleep, and was afraid to tell his mother, as she had an un- 
pleasant fashion of chastising him with the frying-pan, 
flatiron, or anything else she chanced to have in hand 
If she knew that seventy dollars (how much whiskey 
it would have bought!) had been within her reach and 
vanished, her wrath would know no bounds. 

The long, cold winter passed away, and every one 
who saw Paddy felt that some great sorrow was press- 
ing on his heart. His baby face was lined with care. 
His pink cheeks had faded, and tears often dimmed 
But his best friend could not learn the 
cause of his grief. 

One day, in the early spring, some boys in playing 
lost their ball. In hunting for it, one of them ran his 
hand into an opening in a stone wall, and cried out,— 

“The ball isn’t here, but see what else I’ve found! 
A glass-topped box full of money!” 

In a moment, the delighted young fellows, with 
shouts and hurrahs, began to divide the treasure. Two 
men at work in a field ran over to learn the cause of 
the excitement; and one of them cunningly cried,— 

“Here, you young villains! That is ours. We hid 
it there for safe-keeping. We could arrest you for 
robbery, but if you’ll promise to say nothing about it, 
we'll give you fifty cents apiece and let you off.” 

The story got out and Paddy soon heard men talking 
about it in a store. He had had very little to do with 
the law, but he knew its power, and now went toa 
lawyer's office, and said,— 

“I’ve loss my seventy dollars, sir, that I arned by 
ways unbeknownst to me mother, who’d bate me 
till she’d have the last copper o’t for drink, sir. And 
some boys huntin’ a lost ball found it where I hid it, 
and the men clearin’ Mr. Day’s new lot tuk it from 
’em, and said it was theirs! I was awhole year gath- 
erin’ o’t to keep me and my mother out o’ the poor- 
house, sir!” and Paddy began to sob and to wring his 
hands. 

The lawyer questioned him, and thought the story a 
strange one, and doubted if he had ever had seventy 
cents at one time in his life. 

But Paddy’s excellent character led the good man to 
look into the story. He sent for the laborers to come 
to his office and tell how they had found the money. 
This they did in a very bungling way. Paddy sat by, 
and now and then exclaimed,— 

“You'll have that sin to confiss to his riverence, for 
you're lyin’ now!” 

When they had said all they had to say, the lawyer 
turned to Paddy, and asked, ‘*What kind of a box was 
the money in, Paddy?” 

“In afine red one, sir, with a glass cover and four lit- 
tle beds inside; one for dollar bills,—o’ which I had 
none,—one for fifties, one for twinty-fives, and anoth- 
er for tins. And when they was all put to bed smooth, 
ye could just look at ’em as if they were out in the liv- 
in’ sunlight, sir. The box was give me by Mr. Hume, 
and come from some grand country far away, with la- 
dics’ buckles and sleeve-buttons and the like; and I had 
a pile o’ small moneys in each place, and they was as 
dear as my life, sir; and I’ll break my heart if them 
ones has it, sir! Och! ye can niver tell how my poor 
legs ached with the arnin’ o’t!”’ 

‘““Paddy, if that money is in the box you describe, it 
is yours; you shall have it,” said the lawyer. 

“Och, sir! but if the law goes and makesa fight 
about it, my mother’ll hear on’t, and she'll bate the 
life out ov me till she gets it, sir,” cried poor Paddy, 
wiping his eyes with the 18ng tail of his coat. 

“Put it in the bank, Paddy,” said the gentleman. 

“Och, sir! banks burn down, and men hired to kape 
‘em runs off wid folks’ money, and what'll I do?” 
cried the poor fellow. 

“T’ll tell you, Paddy. Give it to me and I’ll give you 
a note fez it, and pey it over whenever you call for it. 
If I die, the paper will be as good as the money to 
you,” said the iawyer. 


his blue eyes. 


The dishonest workmen were soon led by the lawyer | 


to see that they had better hand over the box without 


farther trouble, and to make up the sum they had given | 


the boys from whom they had taken it. There was no 








danger of their telling the story, so it did not reach | 
the ears of old Biddy Lumphy; and Paddy went on | 
striving with hand and foot to increase the store for a 
rainy day. | 
— -- — +o ---—— 
For the Companion. | 


WHITE MAN’S BIG POWDER. | 


An Arizona Incident, 

It was nearly nine o’clock in the forenoon. Work 
Was going on as usual in the quartz mill, and the heavy | 
“crunch” of the stamps, crushing up ore, drowned out | 
every other sound. 

Ransom Flint and I] were at this hour the only two 
workmen in the mill. Carter, the engineer, was in the 
engine house, and the foreman, Mr. Crocker, was tak- 
ing a nap, I think; for he had had trouble with the 
“amalgam” (quick-silver process) the afternoon be- 
fore, and had been on duty the most of the night. We 
were running night and day then. But the night hands 
had left work at six o’clock in the morning, and were 
sound asleep in their shanties, fifty or sixty rods down 
the bank. : 

The “lead,” or ledge from which we took our ore, 
was now almost as far up the cafion the other way. A | 
railway track took the cars with the quartz down into | 
the mill. There four miners at work in the 
“lead,” Zeff Whittle, James Bates, Raphael Covelo 
and Carl Hanson; thirteen of us in all at the mine; 
but so separated that we were in no plight for defence, 
though each was provided with a carbine. 

The mine was the one formerly known in the stock 


were 


| scious. 


senses, and were trying to break into the powder- 
house where the powder and dynamite were stored. 
This was asmall structure about ten feet square, built 





of mesquite logs and roofed with zinc. It was placed in 
| the side of the bank, about half way from the mill up 


the jar of the stamps and the shock of the blasts. 


Here there were stored, at the time, some five hun- 
dred pounds of dynamite, together with a quantity of 
cartridges, and several cases of “‘rend-rock’’—a kind of 
blasting-powder. 

There was a strong door in the front side of the 
powder-house which the foreman always kept locked, 
but there was no window in the structure, nor any 
other means of ingress. On account of the zine draw- 
ing the sun-heat, a layer of turf had been piled on the 
roof. 

The redskins saw this strong little house and proba- 


| 
to the “‘lead,”’ 80 as to be at a good distance both from | 
} 


| bly mistook it for the place where the bullion was 


stored. The door resisted all their pushing and kick- 
ing. Then they tried to break it with rocks, and fin- 
ally came back to the burning mill, after sledges and 
crow bars. 

It was about this ume that I began to come to my 
senses. A horrible burning in my eyes and humming 
in my ears, were the first feelings of which I was con- 
Then I got up on my hands and knees and 
partly remembered what had happened. 

The roaring in my ears and the flashing in my eyes 
blinded me so much that I could hardly distinguish 
one object from another; but I perceived that the mill 
was afire, for I felt the heat, and began to craw! along 





WHITE MAN’S 


market as “The Candidate,” but afterwards as the 
**‘Los Nogales.” 

While we were in this condition we were surprised 
by the sudden appearance of a band of hostile Apaches, 
that began an attack. 

There were but nine of the Apaches, at least I saw 
only nine. But they had been reconnoitring us no 
doubt all the morning, and knew that there were few 
men at work, and so concluded it was safe to attack us. 
They were part of a band of Tonto renegades that had 
been down into Sonora, ona murdering and scalping 
raid. 

The first that Ranse and I knew of the attack was 
the sound of three or four rifle shots in the direction 
of the “lead.” We but barely heard the reports above 
the noise. 

“Indians!” Ranse exclaimed; and we both turned 
from the “‘shute,’”’ where we were feeding in ore, to 
look out at the open end of the mill, where the track 
came in. I suppose that some of the Indians had crept 
in and were behind the large pile of ore. For the mo- 
ment we turned, I recollect hearing an explosion be- 
hind me and had the sense of a tremendous shock! 

I also recall the feeling that I was sent headlong over 
a heap of picks and old drills. That was the last I 
knew for some minutes, I think. Later I found that a 
ball had struck me on the back of the head, and with- 
out quite fracturing my skull, had plowed a furrow 
along my scalp. The Indians probably thought that I 
was safely disposed of, or they would have followed 
up the shot by killing me. 

Ranse was shot at by another redskin at the same 
time, but only slightly wounded. He leaped out of the 
mill, on the side next the engine-house, and ran a few 
yards down the bank, when another of the Apaches 
shot him dead. 

The engineer, Carter, was the only man who made 
any‘hing like an effective resistance. Hearing the fir- 
ing, he seized his carbine and coming out, shot one of 
the Indians. Then seeing four of them aiming their 
rifles at him, he ran through the engine house and 
down the bank—three balls whistling past his head! 

The men asleep in the shanties showed the white 
feather; Bidwell, Marsten, Rothrock, every one of 
them did the best he could for his own safety. They 
were in separate shanties. When the firing awoke 
them, thinking the mill was taken, each slipped out of 
his shanty and ran down the bank into the arroyo. 
Bidwell and Rothrock did not come in for two days. 

Whittle was easing a car of ore down the track when 
the first shots were fired at the mill. He let go the car 
and ran back. That car came near killing me. I lay 
senseless, with my head within six inches of the track, 
when it came into the mill with a crash!—judging by 
the wreck it made. The wheels must have brushed 
past my head. 

The gang had all left the mill whenI came to my 
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the track to get away from it. It was in vain that I 
tried to stand; I was too dizzy. 

Then I heard two shots fired, and my eyes clearing a 
little, for the moment, I saw five of the savages at the 
door of the powder-house trying to stave it in. The 
firing was up towards the ledge. As soon as I had 


got out of sight down the bank; and a minute later 
there came a fearful explosion. 

It shook the whole bank to pieces above me, and 
sent the dirt and stones in every direction. Great 
rocks went whirring off across the cafion, and in a mo- 
ment or two stones began to drop all about me. 

I knew the explosion was in the powder-house and 
hoped it had killed the murderous redskins. But I 
lay still. Stones which had been blown high into the 
air kept dropping all about me; and many large rocks 
slid down on the opposite side of the cafion. It had 
jarred the whole locality. 

The first living man I saw after the explosion was 
Mr. Crocker, the foreman. He heard it—for a wonder 
—and jumping up ran out of the shanty. Seeing the 
mill on fire, he ran up the bank, thinking the engine- 
boiler had exploded. Here he came upon me, lying 
half-buried in the dirt. 

“For heaven’s sake, what has happened, Henry?” 
he called out. 

“Indians!” I said. 

Upon that he ran back for his rifle, and coming out 
again, asked me where they were and where the other 
hands were. 

“Blown up, I reckon,” said I. 
yourself; I can’t.” 

He peeped up over the bank. 
heard him exclaim. 

Then he went up the bank. Soon I heard Bates and 
Crocker talking. By this time, the stunned, dizzy 
feeling in my head began to pass off. I crawled up 
where I could see what was going on. Whittle and 
Bates had come down from the ledge, and all stood 
looking at the wreck about the powder-house. Not 
only was the log house blown entirely to pieces, but the 
ground it stood on was blown away, clean and smooth, 
to the depth of three or four feet. The loose earth 
thirty or forty feet was well-mixed with the remains of 
the bloodthirsty Apaches. We afterwards found the 
head of one of them off a hundred yards or more away. 
Another who had been lying behind a rock up the 
track watching the miners, jumped up and ran off, 
holding his hands to his head; and Whittle thought 
that one more of the wretches had escaped. Five of 
them were either in or about the powder-house when 
the explosion occurred. These were all instantly 
killed. 

They had, Whittle thinks, broken in the door and 
were, it is likely, trying to knock open one of the tin 


“Go and look for 


“What a sight!” I 





cases containing the dynamite, which exploded on be- 


made out how affairs stood, I crawled off the track and | 


ing struck. A sledge which they were using was 
afterwards found near half a mile away, on the side of 
the opposite mountain. 

They were most summarily hoisted in the midst of 
their raid. It was a fortunate hoist for us, too. For 
though badly demoralized by the attack, we all es- 
caped with our lives, excepting poor Flint. The mill 
was burned to the ground. It was nearly two months 
before we were running again. The one or two Apa- 
ches who escaped told a marvellous story of the “white 
man’s big powder,” among the other Tontos. We 
heard, during the following year, several accounts of 
t. 

That was the first time they paid their respects to us; 
and they have not come near us since. 

HENRY STEVENS. 
— o> 
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For the Companion, 


CHARLES DICKENS WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

I have been asked to write a paper for the Compan- 
ion on the subject of “The Child Friendships of Charles 
Dickens.” But we have no record of any very early 
friendships, and I know nothing more of his childhood 
days than what Mr. Forster has told us. 

He was a very little and a very sickly boy; but he 
had always the belief that this early sickness had 
brought to himself one inestimable advantage, in the 
circumstance of his weak health having strongly in- 
clined him to reading. 

But he was of a most affectionate and genial disposi- 
tion, and there can be little doubt that with such a na 
ture he must have made many friendships. 

When money troubles came upon his parents, the 
poor little fellow was taken away from school, and 
kept for some time to an occupation most distasteful to 
him, with every surrounding jarring on his sensitive 
and retined feelings. 

But the great hardship, and the one which he felt 
most acutely, Was the want of the companionship of 
boys of his own age. A few years later on we read, 
in Mr. Forster's Life, a school fellow’s description of 
Charles Dickens: 

“A healthy-looking boy, small but well-built, with a 
more than usual flow of spirits, inclining to harmless 
fun, seldom or never, L think, to mischief. He usually 
held his head more erect than lads ordinarily do, and 
there was a general smartness about. him.” 

This is also a very good description of the man. 

I have never heard him refer, in any way, to his own 
childish days, excepting in one instance. 

When he had been telling the story of how, when he 
lived at Chatham, he and his father often passed Gad’s 
Hill in their walks, and what an admiration he had for 
the red brick house with its beautiful old cedar trees, 
and how it seemed to him to be larger and finer than 
any other house. 

And that his father would tell him that if he were to 
be very persevering, and were to work hard, he might 
perhaps some day come to live in it. 

I have heard him tell this story over and over again, 
when he had indeed become the possessor of the place 
which had taken such a hold upon his childish affec- 
tions. 

Beyond this, | cannot recall a single instance of any 
allusion being made by him to his early childhood. [am 
unable, therefore, to write anything new on this score. 

But as I should greatly like my first introduction to 
the readers of the Companion to be made through my 
dear father, I will try and write down a few reminis- 
cences of my own, feeling that they will be read with 
interest, believing as | do that in no country are his 
writings more widely known, or his name more affec- 
tionately reverenced, than in the great country of 
America. 

Charles Dickens believed the power of observation 
in numbers of very young children to be quite wonder- 
ful for its closeness and accuracy, and he thought that 
the recollection of most of us could go farther back 
than many of us suppose. 

I do not know how far my own memory may carry 
me back, but I have no remembrance of my childhood 
which is not immediately associated with him. 

He had a wonderful sympathy with children, and a 
wonderfully quick perception of their character and 
disposition ; a most winning and easy way with them, 
full of fun, but full, also, of a graver sympathy with 
their many small troubles and perplexities, which 
made them recognize at once a friend in him. 

I have often seen mere babies, who would look at no 
other stranger present, put out their tiny arms to him 
with unbounded confidence, or place a small hand in 
his and trot away with him, quite proud and con- 
tented at having found such a companion. 

And although with his own children he had some- 
times a sterner manner than he had with others, there 
was not one of them who feared to go to him for help 
and advice, knowing well that there was no trouble too 
small or too trivial to claim his attention, and that in 
him they would always find unvarying justice and love. 

If any treat had to be asked for, the second little 
daughter, always a pet of her father’s, was pushed 
into his study by the other children, and always re- 
turned triumphant. 

He wrote special prayers for them, as soon as they 
could speak, interested himself in their lessons, would 
give prizes for industry, for punctuality, for neat and 
unblotted copy-books. A word of commendation from 
him was indeed most highly cherished, and would set 
our hearts glowing with pride and pleasure. 

His study—to these children—was rather a mysteri- 
ous and awe-inspiring chamber, and while he 
work nobody was allowed to enter it. 

The little ones had to pass the door as quietly as pos- 
sible, and the little tongues left off chattering. But at 
no time through his busy life was he ever foo busy to 
think of them, to amuse them, or to interest himself 
in all that concerned them? 

Ever since I can remember anything, I remember 
him as the good genius of the house, and as the happy, 
bright, and funny genius. 

He had a peculiar tone of voice and way of speaking 
for each of the children, who could tell, without being 
called by name, which was the one addressed. 

He had funny songs which he used to sing to them 
before they went to bed. One in particular, about an 
old man who caught cold and rheumatism while driv- 
ing in an omnibus, was a great favorite; and as it was 
accompanied by sneezes, coughs, and funny gesticula- 
tions, it had te be sung over and over again before the 
small audience was satisfied. 


was at 
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I can see him now through the mist of vears, 
with a child nearly always on his knee, his bright 
and beautiful eyes full of life and fun. I can hear 
his clear and sweet voice, as he sang to those chil- 
dren, as if he had no other occupation in the world 
but to amuse them. 


And when they grew older, and were able to act 



















little plays, it was 
the father himself 
who was teacher, 
manager, prompt- 
er, to these infan- 
tine amateurs 
And these theat- 
ricals were under- 
taken as earnestly 
and seriously 
were those of 


aus 

the 

grown-up people. He would teach 
their parts separately—teach them 
and how to do it, acting himself for their edifica- 
tion. 

At one moment he would be the dragon in **For- 
tunio;” at the next, one 
then taking the part of a jockey, played by the 
youngest child, a mere baby, whose little legs had 
much difticulty to get into the top-boots,—until he 
had taken every part in the play. 


CHARLES 


the children 
what to do, 


’ 


of the seven servants ; 


And before these children were old enough to | 
act regular pieces, the same pains were taken about | 
any little charade they might ask for, any song | 
they were taught to sing, each child knowing well 
that such pains had to be taken before his approval 
could be won. 

As with his 
with his juvenile company did his own earnestness | 
and activity work upon them and affect each per- 
sonally. The shyest and most awkward child 
would come out quite brilliantly under his patient 
and always encouraging training. 

Then again, at the juvenile parties he was al- 
ways the ruling spirit. He had acquired by de- 
grees an excellent collection of conjuring tricks, 
and on Twelfth Nights—the eldest son’s birthday 

he would very often, dressed as a magician, give 


grown-up company of actors, so 


a conjuring entertainment, when a little figure 
which appeared from a wonderful and mysterious 
bag, and which was supposed to be a personal 
friend of the conjurer, would greatly delight the | 


| 
| 


audience by his funny stories, his eccentric voice 
and way of speaking, and by his miraculous ap- | 
pearances and disappearances. 

Of course, a plum-pudding was made in a hat, | 
and was always one of the great successes of the 
evening. 

It would be almost impossible even to guess hor 
many such puddings have been made since. 

But surely, those made by Charles Dickens must 
have possessed some special fairy power, no other 
conjurer being able to put into Aés pudding all the 
love, sympathy, fun and thorough enjoyment 
which seemed to come from the very hands of this | 
great magician! 

Then when he would be 


supper-time came, 


| but on the land she was everywhere beaten. 


would jump up and have a little practice by him- 
self. When the night of the party came, both the 
small dancing-mistresses must have felt a little 
anxious. 

I know that the heart of one beat very 
when the moment for starting off arrived. 

But both pupils acquitted themselves perfectly, 
and were the admiration 
of all beholders ! 

Sir Roger de Coverley 
was always the finale to 
these dances, and was a 
special favorite of Charles 
Dickens, who kept it up 


fast 


| 
| 
| 


».) 


and was as unflagging in 


ziwig”’ in his. 


doubt that the children 
who came to those par- 
ties, and who have lived 
to grow up to be men and 


DICKENS WITH HIS CHILDREN. 


ber them as something bright aud sanny in their 

young lives, and must always retain a grateful 

and loving feeling for their kind and genial host. 
MAMIE DICKENS. 


_ +o 
UNCONSCIOUS FAITH, 
“There is no God!” The mente cried, 
ly pride; 


With blinded will and work 
But when his soul near death was brought, 
He cried, “Help, Lord!” before he thought, 
— ee 
CHILI, PERU AND BOLIVIA. 

The war between the South American republics, 
which began in 1879, ranks among the longest and 
In duration it has ex- 
ceeded any war since the fall of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. And although active hostilities ceased some 


bloodiest of modern times. 


| time ago, no treaty of peace has been made, and 


there is some prospect that the war may break out 
afresh. 

For the origin of the war we must go back more 
than ten years. In 1873, a treaty was made be- 
tween the republics of Peru and Bolivia, fixing 
the boundary between the two countries By that 
treaty Peru admitted the right of Bolivia to cer- 
tain territory, which Chili claimed as her own. 
Chili also claimed some of the territory which 
Peru retained. 

The importance of the territory in dispute con- 
sisted in some immense beds of nitre, or saltpetre, 
which might furnish a rich revenue to the country 
owning and working them. 

Chili refused to recognize the treaty referred to, 
and a long diplomatic dispute ensued. The coun- 
tries came gradually nearer and nearer to war, 
which was finally declared in February, 1879, by 
Peru and Bolivia against Chili. 

The population of the three Republics does 
not differ greatly. Each of them has more inhab- 


| itants than Massachusetts or Missouri, but fewer 


than Ohio or Illinois. And of the three Chili has 
the smallest, and Peru the largest number of in- 
habitants. So it was a war of two against one, 
and the one was apparently the weakest of all. 
But the fortunes of war are surprising. Peru 
had some important successes in naval operations, 
In 


everywhere at once; carving, cutting the great less than two years the victorious Chilians occu- 


Twelfth Cake, dispensing the bonbons, proposing 
toasts, and calling upon first one child and then 
upon another for a song or recitation. 

How eager the little faces looked for each turn 
to come round, and how they would blush and 
brighten up when the magician’s eyes looked their 
way! 

One year, before a Twelfth-Night dance, when 
the two daughters were quite tiny girls, he took it 
into his head that they must teach him and his 
friend (the late Mr. John Leach, of Punch) the 
polka. 

The lessons were begun, and continued for some 
time. It must have been rather a funny sight to 
see those two small children teaching these two 
men—Mr. Leach was over six feet—to dance, all 
four as solemn and staid as possible. 

As in everything he undertook, so in this in- 
stance did Charles Dickens throw his whole heart 
into the dance. No one could have taken more 
pains than he did, or have been more eager and 
anxious, or more conscientious about steps and 
time, than he was. 

And often, when the lesson was going on, he 


| pied Lima, the capital, and Callao, the chief sea- 
port, of Peru. 

| Bolivia was practically out of the fight long be- 
fore, for she had quickly lost her maritime prov- 
ince, which had been in part the cause of the war. 

| The war was a very murderous one. In the two 

| battles for the possession of Lima, Chili lost almost 
fifty-tive hundred men, while the Peruvian loss 

| was larger still. What a terrible conflict it would 
be in which Ohio and Illinois should each lose five 

| thousand soldiers ! 

In May, 1882, Chili offered peace. It was not 
accepted, first because the terms were such as even 
the conquered Peruvians would not accept; and 
| secondly, because there was no longer a recognized 
| government in Peru. 
| What the Chilians demanded was the cession to 
| Chili of all territory up to the Quebrada Cama- 
rones, Which may be found on any good map un- 
}der the nineteenth degree of southern latitude. 
This was to belong to Chili absolutely. Chili was 
_ to have Arica and Tacna, covering two de- 
grees more of latitude, for ten years. Then, if 
Peru paid a war indemnity of twenty million dol- 





as long as was possible, | 


his dancing and enthusi- | 
asm as was dear old “Fiz- | ty of President Iglesias, who is in favor of making 


There can be but little | 


| 


lars, the last named territory was to be given back | in the defence of some member of his own party 


to her. 

Although Peru did mot assent to this arrange- 
ment, Chili, having the power, has carried it into 
practical effect. She has thus taken possession of 
saltpetre, or nitre, fields, supposed to be worth two 
thousand million dollars, and some guano beds of 
unknown value. 

It would be impossible, within our limits, to 
give a clear idea of Peruvian politics, and of the 
events which have deprived that unhappy country 
of a settled government. Suffice it to say that two 
successive Presidents were driven from the coun- 
| try, a third was captured and imprisoned by the 

Chilians, and Peru now has two rival Presidents 
and Legislatures. 
About one-half of Peru recognizes the authori- 


| peace. The other half of the Republic, which rec- 
ognizes Gen. Caceres, is either in the hands of 
Chili or is in open anarchy. 

At present the danger to peace arises out of the 
attitude of Bolivia. This Republic is not recon- 
ciled to the loss of its maritime province. The 


women, must still remem- fortune of war has cut it off wholly from the sea. 


Accordingly the Bolivian peace envoys, now in 
Santiago, the capital of Chili, demand that Puno 
and Arequipa be taken from Peru and given to 
Bolivia. 

Chili is not inclined to grant this demand, and 
Bolivia is not unwilling to fight for a road to the 
sea. Not only, then, have the three countries 
failed to conclude a peace, but they are once 
more on the point of flying at each other, unless 
Chili can hold both opponents in check. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


KNOWLEDGE, 
O scholar striving late and rising early — 


Ven now, | trow 
The little child who died ere dawn this morning, 
K 


nows more than thou. 

It is not Death, that’s darkness, dread, unfathomed, 
ife is the mystery. 

O student to all problems past thy solving, 
Death holds the key. 


— 


ISSUES AND PARTIES. 

This is the year of the Presidential election. In 
a few months the national Conventions of the two 
parties will meet and make their nominations, and 
from July until November the country will be in 
a turmoil of political excitement. 

Over what question or questions will the great 
contest be fought? This is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer. For if a list of the subjects which 
are under discussion, involving a principle, were 
to be made, it would be seen that there is not one 
upon which either party is united. Let us see. 

Neither Republicans nor Democrats are har- 
monious upon any question relating to govern- 
ment finance. A vote upon the tariff, the internal 


S. M.S. 





| 


revenue, appropriations, national banks, the silver 


| question, the refunding of the debt, or the pay- 


ment of the greenbacks, would cut across party 
lines. It is the same with other measures; such 
as a bankruptcy law, the question of polygamy in 
the Territories, civil service reform. 

In short, there is not an issue in our politics at 


| the present time on which a party vote could be 


possible in either House of Congress. Parties act 
together when it is a question of electing officers, 
or of deciding a contested election, and in other 
small matters of detail. But when it comes to a 
measure in which the country is really interested, 
they fall to pieces. 

Is there, then, no difference between the two 
parties? And is it a matter of no consequence to 
a young man whether he shall ally himself with 
the one or with the other ? 

To take such a view would be wholly an error. 
There is a difference. It happens that some prom- 
inent politicians in either party are, just at present, 
on the wrong side-—not the moradly wrong side, 
but in companionship which is not congenial to 
them. Let some great question arise to stir the 
public mind, and there would be rapid shifting 
about. Republicans would become Democrats, 
and Democrats Republicans ; and then, for a time, 
we should see parties much more united fhan they 
are now 

From the foundation of our Government there 
have been two parties, each with a well-detined 
tendency. The one has taken a more liberal view 
of the power of the General government than has 
the other. 

Republicans generally belong, or think they be- 
long, to the progressive class; but their opponents 
denounce their “progress” as change for the sake 
of change, and change for the worse. Democrats 
maintain that they are in favor of true progress, 
but also in favor of maintaining whatever is old, 
if it is good; and their opponents denounce this as 
the stand-still, do-nothing policy. 

Each young man must decide for himself which 
view is the correct one; which party, on the whole, 
has done its duty most wisely and patriotically in 
the past, and which promises to lead the country 
forward more safely in the future. And let him 
not think that this is a light matter. 

A decision once made is apt to be final. A young 
man may be really uncertain for which party to 
cast his first vote. But when he has made up his 
mind, it is remarkable how much interest he will 
take in the success of his chosen party. 

He falls into the habit of reading the newspapers 
only on his own side. He looks at questions with 





a decided bias. He becomes excited over the 
| wrong-doing of some political opponent, or ardent 





who has been assailed. Thus, before he is aware 
of it, his party associations have become fixed for 
life. 

Because this is so, and because there is now no 
overshadowing issue which renders a decision 
easy, those who are not yet allied to any party 
should reach a decision only after most careful 
| consideration. It is a time when a mistake may 

be easily made. 

Consider what class of associates you will find 
in each party. Notice the tendency of each. For 
while neither on the tariff, nor on the question of 
polygamy, nor on civil service reform, is either 
party united, yet most of the members of one 
party go one way, most of their opponents the 
other. Which way do you wish to go? By join- 
ing which party are you more likely to get there ? 

There are two sides to all these questions, and 
men may be honest in holding either view of them. 
But every young man, and every old man, for 
that matter, should make sure that—although 
neither party will lead him whither he desires to 
go, by an undeviating course—he does not join 
the men who are moving away from his destina- 
tion. 

Above and beyond this he should carefully 
note in which party may be found the most men 
who have the highest and purest political aims: 
the men of character who vote from principle, and 
not alone for party ; for the party in which there 
is the largest minority of such men—and they are 
generally in the minority—is the safest party, 
and the one out of which is most likely to come 
good government and the least political self-seek- 
ing. 


—4@ 
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THE MOLE UPON THE NOSE. 

Dr, P——, a well-known clergyman in New York, fre- 
quently told in connection with the subject of the train- 
ing of girls, the story of his visit toa fashionable school 
in that city. 

One of the young ladies in the senior class had an 
unfortunate blemish in the shape of a mole on the tip 
of her nose. It could not be removed. 
put out of sight. 








It could not be 

There was nothing unclean or dis- 

| graceful about it; yet, trifle as it was, it forced itself 
on the notice of every stranger as the chief character- 
istic of the girl. 

She was pretty, modest and clever; but beauty, 
modesty and wit were all obscured and subordinated 
by this one paltry defect. Her classmates expressed 

| much sympathy in speaking of her to strangers, but 
were evidently quite confident that they had no such 
blemish. 
Now, one of these young ladies prefaced every sen- 
tence wtih a sharp “Say!” like the stroke of a gong. 
“Say! I think it is raining.” 


“Sg 





ay! I know nothing about mathematics,” ete., etc. 

Another of the girls stitched her sentences together 
by “*You know.”” ‘You know, I have such news to 
tell you! I was out yesterday, at Laura’s, and I met 
her brother, you know, and he says that his cousin, 
you know, is actually engaged to Isabel.” 

A third bit her nails, and at every pause in the con- 
versation fell to devouring them as furiously as a fam- 
ished dog a bone. The spectator felt an irresistible de- 
sire to bring her something to eat. 

Still another young girl in the school interjected an 
utterly vacant laugh into every clause of a sentence. 
She sat next to the venerable clergyman at supper, and 
her conversation ran something in this wise : 

“Won't you have some jumbles, doctor? They’re 
very nice, he, he. [heard you preach once last sum 
mer, up in the Kaatskills. The sermon was on the 
sacrifice of St. Simeon, he, he. It made me cry, he, he, 


1." 
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he, he 

Now this poor girl had no wish to be irreverent or 
even merry. She probably did not know that she 
lauched at all. Her inane giggle, like the catch-words 
used by her companions, had been adopted at first to 
cover a childish diffidence. No parent or friend had 
corrected the foolish, ill-bred habit, and a personal 
peculiarity of this kind is a matter of which no stran- 
ger will speak. 

“Yet these little peculiarities,” 


said the doctor, “‘like 
the mole on the nose, were impertinently obtrusive. 
These girls had good looks, scholarship and lovable 
natures; yet the one vulgar, silly habit was the point 
which forced itself on a stranger, and it was that 
mainly by which they were remembered.” 

It would be a wise question for every young girl to 
ask of her nearest friend if she too has this mole upon 
her nose. 


<4 
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ROBERT BROWNING AND PROF. 
FELLOW. 

“T saw him two or three times,” said Robert Brown- 
ing, speaking to an American visitor of Prof. Long- 
fellow. ‘I saw him once or twice at other houses, and 
then once he came to me here. 
bis gracious presence. 


LONG- 


I shall never forget 
A handsome man he was, and 
I could see of a most generous and kindly nature. | 
think what struck me most was a little incident when 
he was leaving. 

“Of course, I went out with him to his carriage, not 
only to show due honor to an honored guest, but be 
cause I wished to lose no possible moment of him. I 
said his carriage, but it was a common four-wheeler, 
what we call a growler, in which he had come. 

“A drizzling rain had begun to fall while he was in 
doors, and he looked compassionately at cabby on his 
box. He seemed to consider a moment, and then he 
reached his umbrella toward the cabman, with, ‘Won't 
you have this?’ 

“You ought to have seen cabby’s face. I don’t sup- 
pose such a thing ever happened before, since London 
began, as that a cabman should be offered an umbrella 
by his passengei. 

“He looked at the umbrella; he looked at the kind, 
handsome face of the poet; and then he said, ‘No, sir, 
thank-ee. Thank-ee, sir!’ and drove away through 
the drizzling rain, carrying your poet with him.” 

If this tale were told of some great poet, and the 
readers were left to guess whom, would not the name 
of Longfellow rise to countless lips in a moment? 
Every one who knew him must remember his tender 
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thoughtfulness and consideration for others, a consid- 
eration scarcely to be matched in our memories, except 
by that of Ole Bull, who has even been known to say 
to his own coachman, when asking him to drive into 
town for him in an evening, ‘But if you have made 
some other engagement for your evening, I'll get some 
one else to go.” 


<> 
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A BRAKEMAN’S LIFE. 

A long freight-train came to a stop on the siding 
near Richards, a small station in Dakota, on the north- 
western railroad. One of the brakemen entered the 
little office, where we were trying to send a message 
to Fargo. But the wires worked badly, for it was bit- 
ter cold, nearly ten below zero. We turned to the 
brakeman, and with a nod, said, “A chilly night!” 

‘How would you like to swop places with me?” he 
asked. ‘Nice cool ride between here and Junction.” 

With a little more interest in the man, we asked, 
“You don’t mean to say you’re going to ride to Junc- 
tion on the outside ?”” 

“Fact!” said he, emphatically. ‘There’s nothing 
vout a brakeman’s life, I tell you! Folks think 
it’s a soft job to ride all over the country for nothin’! 
But let ’em try it on top of a freight-train, such a 
night as this, and they’ll prefer Raymond’s five hun- 
dred-dollar excursions!” 

“We should think so!”’ we replied, seeing he was in 
atalking mood. “But how will you keep from freez- 
ing to-night?” 

“Run,” he answered, laconically. “Run up and 
down the train. Comin’ down from the crossing, I 
ran the whole length of the train a dozen times.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous?” 

“Well, no,—not if you’re used to it. The worst time 
is during a snowstorm, or just after the rain has frozen 
on the roofs of the cars. A cat with ashes on her feet 
couldn’t keep from slipping then.” 

“Did you ever slip?” 

“Once I did. We were going about fifteen miles an 
hour, one dark night, and just as we rounded a curve, 
my foot slipped in jumpin’ onto the car next the ten- 
Down I went between the two, and for a minute 
But I caught hold 
of one of the iron steps as I went down. If I hadn’t, 
the whole train would have gone over me. We had 
flat cars on mostly that night, loaded with railroad 
iron.” 

He spoke with the air of one talking over a reminis- 
cence, shaking, as he talked, the icicles from his shag- 
gy cap. 

“Do you work all ds ay and all night, too?” 

“Pretty much. This is the first rest I've had to-day. 
We're waitin’ here for the 8.15 mail to go by us, and 
then we run on to the next siding, sixty-two miles, to 
Billings.” 

‘*What is the pay of a brakeman in your place? 

“Well, the company gives me a dollar and a half a 
day. But I’m doin’ some night-work.” 

‘*Do you brakemen have any homes of your own, or 
any holidays, such as Christmas, New Year’s, or Wash- 
ington’s Birthday?” 

*‘Haven’t had a home since I went onto the road, six 
years ago. You see, we don’t stop long enough in any 
one place to get acquainted, and I cannot even find 
time to court a girl idhg enough to get coupled to 
her. An’ as for Christmas and New Year’s and Wash- 
ington’s, why, I suppose a freight-brakeman is shut 
out on those roads. He haint the right o’ way, or, at 
least, the connections on those routes is mighty onsar- 
tin’. But here comes the 8.15. Didn’t know I was 
talkin’ so much. But when I get oiled up, I run pret- 
ty smooth if the track’s clear. Good-night!” 

He went out into the bleak night, and we shivered 
for him. 

We have always had a respect for brakemen since 
that talk, and have written this sketch to create con- 
sideration for a brave, uncomplaining class, seldom 
heard of in song or story, yet worthy of honorable 
mention. 


easy a 


der. 
I thought I'd reached my ferminus. 
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WINNING, YET FAILING, 


All of us cannot do everything. Yet a man who tri- 


umphs over obstacles that bar his way to success should | 


be able to conquer himself. Defeat on that battle-field 
means ultimate failure. 
one of the most eminent of French musicians, illus- 
trates the fact that the greater the genius the greater 
the necessity for self-control. 

He forced his way to distinction against resolute op- 
position at home. His father, who had destined him 
to the medical profession, and his mother, who, being 
a devout Catholic, imagined that association with musi- 


cians would be fatal to his religion, refused assent to | 


his desire to study music. The father at length with- 
drew all support. 

But young Hector obtained a position as chorister, 
ata salary of ten dollars a month. Joining another 


musical student, who had a similar sum, they lived 


on six dollars a month, and used the remainder of their | 


funds in their musical studies. His improvement was 


rapid, and he soon won a brilliant reputation, and ac- | 


quired a position in the front rank of the great French 
musicians. 

But while he had an indomitable will to surmount | 
opstacles, like many other men of genius, he had no 
control over himself, and his life was full of moral 
failures. If he had ruled himself as vigorously as he | 
conquered external difliculties, he might have been a 
great and beneficent leader in society. 

The lesson holds true not only of Berlioz but many 
minor masters of art. A public life has a strange ten- 
dency towards enervating pursuits and pleasures, 








ll cicaasicacende 
AN ODD MONUMENT. 

Genuine feeling may express itself in a rude way. 
One may smile at the odd monument which Dr. Prime, 
of the Observer, found in a grave-yard in northern New 
York, yet the uncouth expression does not hide the 
quaint tenderness that put it there. 

The monument is an old stove standing on the grave 
of an old woman. 

For years she had been a good wife. When she died, 
her old husband mused long and anxiously as to the 
memorial which should be placed over her grave. He 
mused by the old square stove in the kitchen, where he 
and she had sat and talked during many winter-nights. 

The stove was associated with her, and so he thought, 
if she could have a voice in the matter, she would say, 


The life of Hector Berlioz, | 


| of Great Britain is nearly $10,000,000,000 less. 


He had the stove taken to the church-yard, and there 
it now stands, the rusty, quaint memorial of the good 
wife who, after a happy domestic life, sleeps quietly 
beneath it. 
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SCHOOL-BOY WIT. 

Now and then the monotony of a schoolma’am’s life 
| is relieved by the humorous speeches of some of the 
brood entrusted to her charge. Not long ago, the 
teacher of a primary school in Cleveland, Ohio, sus- 
pected that one of her youngsters was in the habit of 
“playing hookey.” 

One day he was absent, but on the next he was in his 
place, Detaining him after the school had closed, she 
said,— 





“Now, Johnny, tell me the truth: 
truant yesterday?” 

“No’m!” answered Johnny, beginning to sniffle. 

“You know what happens to little boys who tell 
falsehoods, Johnny. Are you sure you didn’t play 
truant yesterday? You know you didn’t come to 
school?” 

“No’m—tru—ly—I—er—didn’t!” blubbered the ur- 
chin. ‘‘I—er—went a-fishin’—with—er Jimmie Blanch- 
ard, an’ I nev—er—played tru’nt a—tall all day! J— 
er—don’ t—know—how !” 

If the teacher had asked him if he “played hookey 
yesterday,” the boy’s answer might have been a con 
fession. He supposed she meant some new game. 

A teacher in another city once received a reply which 
was amusingly personal. She showed to one of her 
scholars, a favorite, two pictures of herself, and 
asked,— 

**Which is the better?” 

With a sly smile, the boy, after a moment, answered 
archly, ‘‘That one is the best-looking, but the other 
looks most like you!” 

A teacher in a High School, near Boston, met with 
several queer expressions in the compositions which 
he had to correct. 

One boy wrote upon ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” and made 
the astonishing statement that at such a date the moth- 
er of the future President died,—“‘but married again 
the next year !” 

Another youth finished a vivid sketch of a scene in 
a New Hampshire hay-field with this invitation: “‘Here 
comes the lunch-wagon: let us fall to and devour it !” 


didn’t you play 





| o 
| PULPIT ODDITIES. 


It is often charged against the modern pulpit that it 
uses sensational methods to attract a congregation. 
Usually, the critic contrasts the modern with the an- 
cient pulpit, and laments that the preachers of to-day 
should be so much more eccentric than those of the 
“good old times.” The Phrenological Journal expos- 
es the unfairness of the comparison by printing the 
following: 


Imagine, if possible, the consternation that would 
seize his hearers, were Mr. Beecher to begin one of his 
inimitable sermons with this peroration : 

“TI have brought you some fine biscuits, baked in the 
oven of charity, carefully conserved for the chickens 
of the Church, the sparrows of the spirit, and the 
sweet swallows of salvation.’ 

It is quite probable the famous speaker might be in- 
vited to display his literary ‘biscuits’ in an asylum for 
lunatics, yet a sermon was preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, many years ago, prefaced by the de- 
scription just quoted. 

Among oddly titled sermons we find the following: 
“The Nail Hit on the Head and Driven into the City 
and Cathedral Wall of Norwich;” “The Wheel Turned 
by a Voice from the Throne of Glory ;” “Two Sticks 
Made One; or, The Excellence of Inity ;” *Peter’s 
Net Let Down; or, The Fisher and the Fish Prepared 

| Toward a Blessed Haven.” 

We have all read of Lorenzo Dow’s text, intended 
to strike terror to the feminine hearts that doted on a 
fashionable style < hair-dressing, ‘Top-not, Come 
Down;” Matt. 24:17. 
| ‘This is onan’ by the text of an ex-fisherman, “I 
Feared Thee Because Thou art an Oysterman.”’ 

Here also we have two texts preached from, doubt- 
less to the amusement if not edification of the hear- 
ers: ‘Thou Makest my Feet Like Hens’ Feet;” “Old 
Shoes and Clouted.” 








HOW RICH WE ARE. 

We have heard of an ingenious farmer who could 
make hay by ciphering—whether the sun shone or not. 
Probably he took an average, counting out the days 
that rained. It is the way the statisticians do when 
they reckon how rich we, the great Yankee nation, are. 
We know a good many counted-out ones who would be 
glad of their one-thousand-dollar share ciphered out in 
the article below-: 


| ‘The facts and figures gathered by the census and by 
other means of a like nature will show this to be the 
| wealthiest nation in the world, says a Washington de- 
spatch. 

Counting the railroads, shipping, lands, live stock, 
investments, houses and furnishings, and all represen- 
tatives of wealth, the grand total of wealth in the 
United States is put down at $50,000,000,000, while that 


The wealth per inhabitant in this country is, there- 
fore, practically one thousand dollars per head. In 
Great Britain it is a little above that. Notwithstand- 
ing the complaints that there are monopolists and that 
labor in this country is not given a show for itself, these 
same statisticians say that, assuming one hundred as 
the standard, seventy-two parts of the products of la- 
bor go to the laborer in this country, fifty: -8ix parts in 
Great Britain and forty-one parts in France, while 

capital gets twenty-three parts in this country, twenty- 
one parts in Great Britain, and thirty-six parts in 
France. 

Here the Government gets five parts, while in France 
and England the Government gets twenty-three parts. 
These figures are worth cutting out for reference when 
you hear somebody growling about our extravagant 
Government, or the oppression of labor.— Boston Her- 
ald. 

ee 


His SHare.—I hear that your grandmother is dead.” 

“Yes, she died yesterday.” 

“Tt is the way of the world. We must all die some 
time, and the old lady was well advanced in years. She 
left a last will and testament, of course? I have un- 
derstood that she was very wealthy.’ 

“Oh yes, she left a will and testament,” still more 
sadly. 

“You were always a favorite of hers. 
was mentioned, of course?” 
“Yes,” he replied, and here the tears began to stream 


Your name 





‘Let our old stove be my monument.” 





down his cheeks, “my name was mentioned. I’m to 


A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. 
COCOAINE, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair, and is sure to allay all itching and irritation of 
the sealp. 

The superiority of BURNETT?’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Adr, 





For relieving Throat Troubles and Coughs, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents. (Ade. 
Favoritism fs a bad thing, but Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription” deserves its name. It is a certain cure for 
those painful maladies and weaknesses which embitter 
the lives of somany women, Of druggists. (Ade. 
CE aa as 

For all scrofulous disorders, for syphilitic and mer- 
curial diseases, the best remedy Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.[Adv. 

ards, lOcents, 


A Lynn, Mass, 


RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Car ds, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


4°8 0 NT? HANDSOME V SET OF C ARDS. 
STAMPS § A. G. BASS T, Rochester, N. 


Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all ye 








cH OICR Fancy Adve ens Cc 
100 for 20 cents. iE Y 


















no two alike, 30c, Card C o.,Montpelier, we 








LARGE Fancy Adv vertising Cards, : all differ- 
ent, for 50 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


iarden Wi all, and 99 Songs, words and 

00 andBirdChromo 
” Ww ash, St., Boston, Mass. 
Send 50 cents for ckage of C razy 
Patchwork, or 10 ets. for 20 samples. 
L.G. FOWLER & Co.,New Haven, Ct. 


WANTED 4‘ 'S TO SELL a new household ar- 
tic + It sells at sight. Large pay certain, 


Address EAGLE M’E’G CO,, Greentield, M 


SILKS FOR PATCHWORK in endless variety of 


beautiful styles. Send 
six 2c. stamps for samples.Y aleSilk Works,NewHaven,Ct. 


SILKS FO PTO a 


GIVEN AWAY, :isi:.0<: 


vo Somes who act 
@ asa oes ey us. 
ATLANTIC TEA CO., FITCHBUO 
BIG PAY TO AGENTS selling 


WINNER’S WORLD OF SONG, 


vocal and instrumental. A book for every home. For 
particulars address, C. B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Th. 


Being entirely vegetable, no partic ular care is 
required while using Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets.” They operate without disturbance to the con- 
stitution, diet or occupation. For sick headache, con- 
Stipation, impure blood, dizziness, sour eructations from 
the stomach, bad taste in the mouth, bilious attacks, pain 
in region of kidney, internal fever, bloated feeling about | 
stomach, rush of blood to head, take Dr. Pierce’s “Pele 

By druggists. [Adv. 


VER the 
Music for* 
Cards, lie. L. ii ATH AW AY, 


PATCHWORK | 






































15 samples 











The Noyes Readir 1 Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 
, LL. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
ee Dictionary ‘and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
ai Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 


with every thing worth having in the shape 

ofa Bookholder, Send for Illust'd Cireular, 
without gos yy 4 trusses inflict. or hindrance from 
labor, by A. SHERMAN’S method. His 
contains ow RE of Physicians, Ministers, 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. he is mailed 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 



















And ea, all prices. Views illustrating ev 
subject for Public Exhibition, &c. A profitable business 
for a man with small capital, Also Magic Lanterns for 
home amusement. nt ay Tilustrated Catalogu 

McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 





rds, 


6.3 Print YourOnn <<: 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money-making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instrue- 
tions. 
Rey “fp Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
S“EXGELSIOR Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


For KENSINGTON, OUTLINE and RIBBON EMBROID- 
ERY. BRAIDING, ete. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping and Stamping for others. 
Our New Outfit contains 35 STAMPING 
Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild Roses, Lilies of the 
Valley, Bouquets, Outlines, Half Wreath of Roses for 
Pillow Shams, Strips or Flannel Skirts, Sc allops, 
Vines, Braiding Pattern, Cherries, Butterflies, Grass- 
Hopper, Mouse, Kitten, Frog, Anchor, Star, etc. Price 
List of Floss, Crewejs, Silk, Chenille, Felt, ete. Full 
Instructions 






PATTERNS, 











or Stamping and Working, Box gimp. 
Powder, Distributing Pad, Instructions for Inde ible 
Stamping; 48-page Illustrated Catalogue, containin 


list of over 800 Patterns and Illustrations of our Alp ae 


bets, Monograms, pom peog and Outline Patterns. We 
send this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 

EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS. —Sheaf of W eg 20.5 
Cluster of Strawberries, We. 


Forget~ me-nots, 
' ’ansies, Ine le 
. one. olden Rod and “ster, 
2ec.; Sprig of Sumac, lie. | SPECIAL OFFER.—We will 
send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and the 
Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, 












Lynn, Mass, 





Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE_ POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DRY Goops 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 

$1,000,000 in stock to select from collect 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world, Dress Goods, Silks,Shawls, 
Trimmings, Hosiery, U pholstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Under- 
wear, Ties, ACES, ¢ ts’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys nd Girls’ Outfi S Se Samples, 
information, and “SHOPP ING GULDE,” free on appli- 
cation, © yt R & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 

Phila, (27 Please say where you saw this advertis*nt. 
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ABSOLUTELY Th 


THE BEST WILSON’ S 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute, The only 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
World, Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue ona Circular 
B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEWING 
MACHINE CO., Chicago or Sew York, 

Rutiler, Tuck- 


‘Singer’ Si5 
‘ ae Five Hemmers, Bind- 


A Corder, 

Thread Cutter, Needles, Oi! and 
full outtit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Don’t pay double for ma- 
chines no better, When you ean try 
these before you pay a cent. All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 
Cire, with hundreds of testimonials 
free, G k 0. PAYNE & CO.,47 Third Ay..Chicago IL 








? et Sewing 
Machine only 
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a fortnightly 16-page ile 


THE ART INTERC HANGE 
il ork, Brass Hammering, 


lustrated j ournal Art We 

_ Embroide Carv ng Modelling. 

LL-PAGE STUDI IN COLOR, NTH- 

4Y ;_ also prt full-sized teable -sheet working desigu 

supplements. Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
and suggestions given without charge, Established 1878. 

The only art ape r giving colored supplements. &3.00 a 

year ; six ah iree months subscriptions received. Send 

Se. in stampsfor sample copy and catalogue of illlustrared 

special handbooks «1 all branches of Art Work. Mention 


this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


‘DUPLEX 
CORSET “Hee Sieuaye ser 


} and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
| no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 

double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
| and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
| satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements, 
| Be sure the word DupLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted unprine ahs do manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and deulers selling gxements to the full extent 
of the law. ale by all dealers in Corsets. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 








Manufactured only the 
BORTREE MEG Co. Why 
these corsets have conquered 
all competitors 

hey are adjustable over 


by 





For 








Eg A for every form of 
2s Z 3 SKIN AND BLOOD 
7 DISEASE, 
iS FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA 


} pen mg Sealy, Pimply, Serofulous. Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspir tion of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, an e xquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, pre i from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Dis 8, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautitier 


























Sold everywhere, Pr Cuticura, 50 ce nts; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre red by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co. Boston, ASS, 


C2 Send for* “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 





| For Beauty of Po ng Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and ¢ pn »Unequalled, 
MORSE BRO Proprie tors, | t anton, Mass. 





A. T. Cross Stylographic Pen---Special Offer. 





This pen is tested—filled ready for use, and we include Ink Powder suflicient to make one-half pint Stylographie 
Ink. Price of Pen alone, $2. Postage and packing, 10 cts. The Cross Pen fs the best stylographic pen in the world! 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH BOOKS FOR SIXTY DAYS FROM DATE OF THIS PAPER. 


(oem a ° 
The Books mentioned below are fully described in our PREMIUM LIST (see pages 422 to 427, 


OFFER NO. A For 60 days we will send post: ane | OFFE 
mmm PA, the A. T. Cross Pen anc 
Ink, as described above, and ANY ONE of the Phang 
books, on receipt of only $2.25. This price is only 25. 
more than the price of the pen alone, without the Ink. | 
Longfellow, Whittier and Tennyson’s Co 
sete Poenis. Each book contains more than é 
p Price of each volume, with Pen and Ink, only ® 


inclusive). 
R NO. € For 60 days we will give the Pen 
described above, with Ink and 


LAE © CE 
Macaulay’s Tiisto y of England, 5 5 vols., nearly 
3 4 


















3s Pen, 3.50. Sent by e¢ stats ss and 








Five Stories Jn One Book, viz.: Robinson Crusoe, | charges paid by chaser, or we will send by mail on 
Oliver Twist, ttish Chiefs, Vicar of Wakefield, and | receipt of 50 cts. additional, 
Last Days of Ponepett—in ONE BOOK, With PEN, $2.25. 





Four Frontier Stories. ‘. ae 
1,155 pages, Price, with Pen, 82,2 

Log Cabin to the White i. se. A fascinating 
life of Garfield. A story as intere sting as a thrilling ad- 
venture. Price, with Pen, #2,25. 

Young Man’s L ibrary. 


Paper covers. | OFFER NO. D Chas. Dickens’ Works, 1 vols. 


and Cross Pen only $9.75. 


vA 
7 


\OFFER NO. E Scott’s Waverley Novels, 1 


vols., and Cross Pen only &9. 





Three books bound in 











> | , Thackeray’s Complete Works, 10 
a ate” ak “>. Pen, $2.25. OFFER NO. EF vols., and Cross Pen only $8.50. 
For 60 days we will send Pen AT Al Chambers’s Encyclopedia 

Serer. He. 5 and Ink as above described and any | OFFER NO. G FER NO. & with American Notes and ioonvas 


LS SS we: r 

one of the following — postpaid by us, for $2.50, 12,500 pages, with Pen, $9.00, 
Little Men or Little Women by Miss ALCoOTT. 

Complete. Price of either volume, with Pen, only $2.50. 


— one of the five celebrated Zigzag Journeys 


| of 1881, 12 vols., 


For full description see our PREMIUM LIST, page 425, 
(see PREMIUM LIST, page 423). Price of cither volume, | °T write us on a postal card, and we will send flustra- 
with Pen, $2.50, postage paid by us. | ted description of the three offers—Nos. D, E, F and G@. 


PERRY MASON & CO 





have the testament.” 


Publishers of YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 7, 1884. 

















For the Companion. 


THE BIRTH OF A CITY, 
(Montreal, A, D. 16A2.) 
Slowly sailed the lone flotilla from St. Michel that spring- 


a . 
Up ns tobe Canadian river, flowing proudly on its way; 
Hour by hour, it plowed the current, in its course un- 
hindered, free 
Bearing souls that 


Slowly sailed the lone flotilla, day by day, until at last 
On the glad gaze of the pilgrims rose an island proud 


were brave-hearted to a holy destiny. 


and vast, 

Whence should rise a queenly city by the airs of heaven 

kissed, 

Whose ‘fair corner-stone, they reasoned, only reasoned, 
should be Christ. 


And along its shores they anchored, left their boats and | 
In ates wage beating that was lofty, bold 
And = ey springtime morning there together 
And they lifted up their voices in thanksgiving unto 


Then they rose up stronger, better, while one said—“Now 
let us r 


< 
$ very place an altar unto Him we love, and fear ;” 
Thus. they did, and then fair women, fair and saintly, 
mid those hours 
From the million blooms about them decked it with a 
wealth of flowers. 


Now before the shrine they gathered, kneeling there in 
loving trust, 

While the priest 
ward the Host; 

Silence deep and silence hallowed filled the place, and 
when was done 

This sweet rite of adoration to the high and holy One, 


clad in his vestments lifted Heaven- 


The good Father, smiling sweetly, turned and spake 
these words—"Ye are 

Asa grain of mustard seed, that’s wafted hither from 

afar, 

That shall grow until its branches overshadow all the 
earth, 

For the work unto you given, loved ones, is of Heavenly 
birth.” 

As he ceased a wondrous chorus sounded forth on either 
han 

From the throats of feathered-songsters fairest, love- 
liest in the land, 

While the air grew 
seemed the place, 

Since all life around, and in theln, breathed a fair and 
loving grace, 


softer, sweeter, and like Eden 


Slowly waned the day so gracious, slowly came the even- 
ng hour, 

And on hizh the stars of splendor shed their glow with 

ndly power; 

While, upon the holy altar with the rarest flowers em- 
bossed, 

Burned the lights with wondrous brightness where still 
lay the sacred Host. 


Then they pitched their tents—these pilgrims—lit their 
bivoune tires, and sang 

Songs of love and fond thanksgiving that out on the still 
alr vi 





air rang, 3 
And upon their rude beds laid them down to blissful sleep 
and rest, 
Only glad thoughts for the future beating in each peace- 
ful breast. 


Down the ages has this story—this fair story—come to us, 

Of the birth-hour—shall we call it?—of a mighty city! 
Thus 

We may see how from beginnings, very feeble though | 
they are, 

There may grow in time a glory with the glory of a star. 

They were few in numbers only, they who wrought so | 
ong azo, 

Aye! but they were Knights and Ladies full of hope and 
faith, we know, 

Each devoted to a calling that was holy in its aim, 

For they lived but for the Master, not for riches or for 
fame. 


On the shores of the St. Lawrence, flowing to the ocean 


uray, 
Stands a city full of grandeur, full of loveliness pe & 
And around it linger mem/’ries ever glorious and sub- 


lime, 
That shall live through all the ages, never perishing with 
ime, 


Menrries speaking every hour, and in tenderness and 
ove, 

Of that hero, dear to French hearts, Chomedey de Mai- 
SOUNCUVES 

While, in turn, his brave companions lovingly they each 


recall 
Who, wit 
on 


h him for guide and leader, gave the Northland 
ntreal, 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 





For the Companion. 


THE LIGHT UNSEEN. 

“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine,” says the sacred Scriptures. 

The fulfilment of this promise constitutes the 
experiential evidence of the revelation of divine 
life and light in the soul; an evidence that is eter- 
nal. 

A popular writer, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, D. D., 
some two years ago entered into the shadow of a 
great affliction that was to end in death. 

Mr. Baker was a man of great loveliness and 
beauty of character. Christ to him was a sun; 
the Spirit a present reality ; his was a spiritualized 
life. His aims were high, his sympathies were as 
wide as misfortune and pain; his loyalty to truth 
never faltered. 

His books, such as “Mose Evans,” “The New 
Timothy,” “Inside,” illustrate his purpose and 
struggle. No one can read them but to be made 
better and he'ped in his relations to others and to 
God. They were the children of his heart. 

As he entered the shadow of the sickness under 
which he was to pass into the twilight of another 
life, there came a spiritual conflict with the physi- 
cal pain. 

It passed, and he spent the last months of his 
life in the preparation of a work called “The Ten 
Theophanies,” or the supposed appearance of 
Christ in the world before the incarnation. 

The writing of the book seems to have brought 
to him a bright experience that no pain shook or 
doubt dimmed. 

In this book we find the following wonderful 
confession : 

“He who tries to write these lines cannot see 
them for happy tears; he trembles unable to con- 
tain, yet wholly unable to express, the thought, | 
Immanuel! God with us. Only the large lan- | 
guage used by the saints in light may express | 





that consciousness of an ever-present Lord, which 
ceases at last to be a mere belief, and striking as 
into the very arteries and veins, bone and brain, 
becomes part of the circulation and constitution, 
the life of the believer!” 


In these glowing words we have a glimpse of 
what is possible to the inner life of a good man, 
an experience that, like an angel, comes into the 
shadow with a crown. 

Who that reads these lines would not desire to 
stand between the two worlds at last with feelings 
like these? Fame is a passing torch, and riches 
are dust in comparison to such a light and such 
possessions. The wealth of a Delmonico in the 
shadow of life weighs light. in the balance beside 
the humble man’s gold of God in the soul. 


H. B. 
es 


UTILIZING CHRISTMAS CARDS, 

Christmas cards are getting to be almost a nuisance. 
If a person has many kind friends, such a quantity are 
sent that it is embarrassing to know what to do with 
them. They are too pretty to be shut up ina drawer 
and forgotten, and yet people seem to think this is 
their natural destination. 

These thoughts passed through my mind as we 
turned over a large box full that Lo2 accumulated in 
the course of three or four years, and I determined 
to utilize them in some way. We were so successful 
that some one else might like to follow our example. 


We needed a small bookcase to hold about thirty 
volumes, and we decided to use some of the cards to 
ornament it. One of our brothers made the founda- 
tion out of an old packing box. It was a light one, 
twenty-seven inches long, twenty-two wide and nine 
inches high. He took out one end, and the other end 
formed the lowest shelf. He then cut off five inches 
of each side at the top, leaving the bottom of the box 
projecting thus far above the sides, and rounded the 
corners. 

This projecting piece we afterwards covered with 
cards, and it added greatly to the effect. The top shelf 
was nailed on just below it and a third shelf put in on 
cleats between the other two. These were neatly cov- 
ered with dark green enamelled cloth. We then took 
our prettiest fringed cards and pasted them on the 
sides and the projecting piece at the top with gum 
shellac. The wood was entirely hidden, and we con- 
sidered our bookstand a decided success. 

Our next effort was a screen to shut off a corner of 
the dining-room. The carpenter made the frame with 
three leaves, folding on hinges, and put on casters so it 
could be easily moved. We painted it black ourselves, 
and when it was quite dry we covered it with un- 
bleached cotton, stretched very tightly and fastened 
on with small tacks. The cards were pasted on this, 
not in stiff rows, but in every imaginable position, in- 
terlacing and overlapping one another 60 as to show 
only the prettiest part of each. The effect was beauti- 
ful; the bright colors and gilt on some of the cards 
made it so gay our brother said it made him wink to 
look at it. 

We were so much pleased with the screen that we de- 
termined to make a dado to match it to cover a spot on 
the paper over the dining-room mantel-piece. We 
bought a piece of dark crimson paper for the back- 
ground, and a very narrow gilt border to edge it top 
and bottom. After cutting it the right length we 
pasted it on the wall with common flour-paste, and on 
it we arranged the cards, letting the crimson paper show 
through here and there. We used rather thin boiled 
starch to fasten them. The dado looked so well that 
if we had had cards enough we should have continued 
it around the room, but this was beyond our resources. 

My sister had a scrap-book that had been given to 
her on her birthday, and we decided to put some of the 
choice ones in this. She did not want to paste them in, 


| because that would make the leaves shrink and curl. 


With a sharp knife we cut little diagonal slits in the 
page and stuck the corners of the cards in them; this 

ept them perfectly firm. Under each we wrote the 
name of the person who had given it to us, when we 
could remember who it was—which was not always 
easy. Our book gave us so much pleasure we thought 
we would like to make onc or two for a children’s hos- 
yital that is not far from us. We gotsome stout brown 
inen, cut it into leaves, bound them with scarlet braid 
and stitched them together like a book. Om these we 
pasted the cards. 

We hope we shall get a great many this year, for we 
can now find a use for every one that comes. 


4 
or 


THE LEPER’S LAST PARTING. 

When a leper is reported to the police of any district 
an officer, gays a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times, is sent to fetch him or her to Honolulu, where 
there is a detention hospital on the outskirts of the city 
and on the bank of the beautiful bay. The patient is 
examined by the doctor, who decides whether it is a 
case of leprosy or not. 


Once declared a leper, the person is civilly dead, and 
is incapable of suing in the courts or being sued. At 
the hospital there are accommodations for about one 
hundred and twenty. It is filled every two months. 
In this place the leper must give up all hope. Before 
his admission here he had, at least, the expectation of 
dying among friends—friends so loyal that they hide 
their afflicted relatives in the mountains and bring them 
poi and water in calabashes. 

But now comes the harsh discipline of a government 
institution. No wandering in the cool Algeroba forest 
or bathing in the loved surf, but simply a period of 
suffering and waiting for death by a necessary, if cruel 
law, and from whose horrible provisions there is no es- 
cape. 

he hospital full, a steamer comes to take to the Isl- 
and of Molokai those whose condition is most advanced, 
there to remain until death. It was with such a party 
that I travelled finally to Molokai. It has been my lot 
to witness many sad scenes, but none of them ap- 
proached in any way those which attended the separa- 
tion of families as these handful of lepers sailed away 
to their exile. Daughters reached out their arms to 
mothers whom they might not embrace; wives held 
up their mouths for kisses which their husbands could 
not give; babes, held in arms of strangers, laughed and 
cooed to their mothers, to whose breaking hearts they 
might not be held in one last, loving clasp. 

And sobs—such sobs, “alas! that came from the 
depths of hearts wrung with the misery of a hopeless 
condition.” Presently the lines were cast off, the little 
steamer turned her head away and steamed slowly 
towards the bar. 

I went into the little cabin set apart for the captain 
and closed the door, determined to hear no more and 
see no more of such grief. The little port was open, 
when suddenly it was darkened and looking up, I saw 
the dark but beautiful face of a woman whose young 
husband was on his way to Molokai. She had swam 
out to intercept the steamer and being—as, indeed, are 
all her race—as much at home in water as on land, she 
had no difficulty in accomplishing her purpose. 

“Ah,” she said, “‘you’re not a doctor nor a constable. 
Tell my husband to look over the side to me and God 
will bless you.” 

I went on deck. We were steaming slowly, waiting 
for the government inspector to complete his task be- 
fore taking his own boat for the shore. The lepers had 
become quiet, or comparatively so, except for pain. 

A few women were rocking and moaning, a young 
half-white girl had flung herself on the deck in a wild 
abandonment of grief, and behind the smoke-stack I 
found the husband, kneeling in prayer. His face, ser- 
rated by the leprous sores, was held towards the sun, 
the tears were streaming down his cheeks and disease- 








cut features, softening them by their agony of suppli- 


cation. 

“William,” I said, “your wife is alongside. Go 
quickly to the place I shall point to you and you will 
see her.” 

The man sprang up, and for a moment was perfectly 
beautiful, such a joy came in his face. Then he turned 
and ran to the place I indicated. Half an hour after- 
wards I saw him alone. We were then under a full 
head of steam passing Diamond Head. 

“Where is she?” I asked. He pointed astern, and 
there, not an eighth of a mile away, we saw her swim- 
ming towards some fishing-boats, her soft black hair 
floating out behind her, and her arm every now and 
again waving to us good-by. 


—_ 
<or 





For the Companion. 


THE QUESTIONER. 


Why does the tide come back to the shore? 
Why does the bird, on restless wing, 
Fly away over crag and moor? 

yhy does the brook go muriuring? 


Why does the boat from its moorings driven, 
Drift and drift to the open sea? 

Why do the friendships death has riven 
Live in undying memory ? 


Why doves the child to its mother’s breast 
Closer cling as the night comes on? 

Why does the laborer seek rest 
In his peaceful cot, when his work is done? 


Tell me, O sages, why the soul 
With doubt and ignorance still operant, 
Looks for the waves of light to roll, 
Some time, out of the mellow West? 


Gostty the answer comes to me, 
Out of the oa of earth and sky, 
He who giveth His laws to thee 
Knoweth the hidden reason why. 


Turning to Him with restless wing, 
Finding a shelter in His breast, 
Let not thy questions longer spring 
Out of a dark and wild unrest. 
Bring pen | longings in faith to Him, 
Patiently wait His answer given, 
Long may the eye of the soul be dim. 
But it looks at last on the light of Heaven. 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


~~ 
or 





GOOD BUT ECCENTRIC. 

Sundry persons find amusement in caricaturing dea- 
cons Doubtless, among these honorable men may be 
found those who are narrow, opinionated, self-willed 
and sharp. Yet if a foreigner should visit a New Eng- 
land village, and inquire for its most respected citizen, 
he would be introduced toa deacon. He would find 
him trusted with the property of widows and orphans, 
and the peacemaker, whose judicious counsels settled 
more disputes than the court. 

Not unlikely, as the deacon isa man and a Yankee, 
the intelligent foreigner would see in him points and an- 
gles, peculiarities and eccentricities, sufficient to distin- 
guish him from other men. These have attracted the 
attention of humorists; but their sketches, though 
labelled “A Deacon,” have not been recognized as por- 
traits. 


Years ago, there was a deacon of a little church in a 
Maine village. He was “peculiar,” and the boys found 
amusement in observing his harmless eccentricities. 
He would break in upon the monotonous silence of the 
weekly prayer-meeting with a mournful, sighing sort 
of a chant: 

“Time files! man dies! a-ha-ha! ” 

The deacon has been dead many years, yet there are 
grown-up men who can imitate the deacon’s lugubri- 
ous chant and long-drawn sigh, which used to tickle 
them when they were boys. But for years the deacon 
kept that church alive by his purse and his power, and 
when he died the whole town mourned the departure 
of a good man, 

Deacon H——’s life was beautiful in its self-sacrifice 
and —. but his words and peculiarities were 
very funny. He was a house and sign painter, and by 
industry and economy accumulated enough property 
to build a meeting-house for his townsmen. 

The deacon took the church under his wing. He 
managed the finances, looked after the minister, and 
spoke at every prayer-meeting. The deacon’s remarks 
were not always stimulating, but they never lacked 
brevity. 

During one of those solemn pauses which occasion- 
ally settled down upon the meeting, the deacon rose 
and in a mumbling, nasal tone, said,— 

“Ther Bible sez we is fearf’lly and wonderf’ly made. 
An’ I b’lieve it, I do.” 

The morning after the deacon had finished painting 
the church steeple, a neighbor found him gazing at it 
with a look that told of disappointment. 

“Mighty cur’us about that ar paint!” exclaimed the 
deacon, as he shaded his eyes with his hand. “Yer see, 
that paint was made from the best white lead an’ half 
raw ile an’ half biled ile, an’ it aint sot a bit!” 

There was a man in the town who spelled his name 
Dunkin Kelly. He kept a -- and hired the dea- 
con to paint a sign for him. When it was finished, 
there could be seen, in large letters, over the door, 
“Duncan Kelly. Groceries.” 

Mr. Kelly crossed the street to take a look at his 
new ornament. 

“Hold on there! hold on, deacon!” he shouted to the 
old man, who was about removing the ladder. 

“Rub that right out. I don’t want any canned Kel- 
lys round here!” and the deacon was obliged to substi- 
tute “Dunkin” for “‘Duncan.” 


+ 
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JOKING HIS FATHER. 

Publications whose interest consists in making a 
hero of a “‘bad boy,” who plays practical jokes on his 
father, are responsible for a good many young imita- 
tors, who will undertake the same discreditable fun. 
The trouble they are likely to get into is suggested in 
the following story, and may do something to offset 
the effects of their dime-novel ambition. If not, then 
their own experience must do it. 


“My father was a very strict man with his children,” 
said one of the Supreme Judges of Arkansaw; ‘‘and I 
don’t think that I ever knew him to swerve one inch 
from a fixed purpose. He looked upon a boyish prank 
asa violation of the family law, and I don’t think on 
such an occasion he ever failed to administer punish- 
ment. One morning, while the family was at break- 
fast, I went out to the well, unwound the chain from 
the windlass, and let the bucket go down to the water. 
I thought it would be a good joke to tell him that the 
bucket was in the well, and just as he became con- 
cerned, to draw it up and have a laugh at his expense. 

* *‘Bucket’s down in the well,’ I said, when I entered 
the dining-room. The old gentleman didn’t say any- 
thing, and I intended to correct the statement, but 
bending my energies to the demands of a boy’s keen 
appetite, I forgot my joke. 

“After breakfast, the old gentleman walked to a 
blacksmith’s shop about four miles distant, and had 
an iron hook made. He returned home, cut a long 
pole, and spent some time in fitting the hook on the 
end of it. I noticed the work, but it did not occur to 
me that I was the instigatoy of the performance. 
When the pole was properly arranged, he went to the 
well and began to fish for the bucket. The bucket 
that I had lowered had been drawn up, but the other 
one had been let down. 
so [ went down to the barn and played around a long 
time. Finally I went back to the house, reaching there 
just as the old gentleman brought the bucket from the 
well. He looked at the chain, then at the windlass, 
and then at me. 








I was afraid to say anything, | 


“‘Didn’t you tell me that the bucket was in the 
well?’ 

§ “Yes, sir.’ 

‘Don’t you know that you told me a lie?’ 

**But it was in the well, wasn’t it?’ and I laughed, 
~ to impress him with the humorous side of the 
aliair. 

“*That’s very funny,’ the old gentleman replied; 
‘but I’d better take you in hand, or you might be tell- 
ing funny stories in the Legislature one of these days,’ 
and taking up a limb he thrashed me until all the hu- 
mor faded from the joke.”—Arkansaw Traveller. 





A QUICK RETORT. 

Scotch wit is canny and moves cautiously, in obedi. 
ence to the old proverb: ‘‘Naething should be done in 
haste but gripping fleas.” But it is grim and takes 
hold with the bite of a dentist’s forceps. “I’m truly 
thankful,” retorted a Scotch woman whom a man jeered 
for being an old maid, ‘‘that a man was no ordaint to 
me, for maybe he’d been like yoursel.” 


The Scotch used to be strongly prejudiced against 
the use of an organ in the service of song. After 
much strife, an organ was put into Dr. Alexander's 
church, in Edinburgh. One Sunday morning some- 
thing was the matter with it and it could not be used. 
The beadle, who was opposed to the ‘“‘kist 0’ whistles,” 
met the minister, as he was entering the pulpit, with 
the grim announcement: 

“Doctor, yon creature of an owrgan has gi’en up the 
ghaist a’ thegither the day!” 

Yankee wit is quick and aims to create a laugh. 
When coarsely used it tries to make its object ridicu- 
lous. There is a Vermont lawyer, whose name is to be 
found in the Congressional Xecord, who remembers 
his ludicrous encounter with a Yankee boy, years ago. 

In those days, Montpelier, Vt., was looked upon by 
the neighboring farmers as the centre of culture and 
wealth. There then lived, fourteen miles off, a well- 
to-do farmer, who one Fourth of July thought he 
would give his wife and eleven children an outing. 

As none of the children had ever visited Montpelier, 
and it was Jed’s, the eldest, birthday, he decided to 
drive to that great city. At seven A. M. they started 
in the hay-wagon, rack andall. It was half-filled with 
straw, so that the eleven might have an easy ride and 
room enough to stretch their limbs. The two fine 
horses were driven tandem. 

Entering the city at about eleven o’clock, they drove 
slowly through the streets, seeing everything with the 
interest that comes from novelty and readiness to be 
pleased. At noon, the team halted in the public square 
and the mother distributed the cold lunch, which the 
boys ate, while sitting awkwardly on the rack-rail of 
the wagon. 

Suddenly a window opened in a building facing the 
square, and a young lawyer, sticking his head out, 
shouted,— 

“Young man, did you think you'd got to heaven?” 

Quick as a flash came the retort from the Yankee 


OY — 
“Yes, I did, till 1 saw you looking out of a win- 
iw !’? 


a 
o 


The window went down with a bang, but scores had 
heard the witty reply, and it was months before the 
young man ceased to be reminded of it. 

——_——_—+or—___—_— 
EARLY RELIGIOUS DISPUTES. 

Even the din of conflict is more attractive than the 
oppressive stillness which belongs to indifference. For 
men with convictions are preferable, even if they are 
noisy in asserting them, to men who are quiet, because 
they have no faith and care nothing for truth. In the 
early centuries of Christianity disputes about its doc- 
trines often became fierce contentions about such words 
as those indicated in the following extract from Good 
Words: “ 

To us, many of the metaphysical points connected 
with the Trinitarian controversy and the nature of God 
are unintelligible, as they are untranslatable into Eng- 
glish, or even Latin. 

The endless disputes about the meaning of the words 
“Father,” “Son,” “begotten,” ‘‘unbegotten,” of a like 
nature ‘“‘Homoiousios,” and of the same nature ‘Ho- 
moousios,”’ raged in every littie public house in Alex- 
andria. 

Men were more eager about it than they are about 

pery, or ritualism, or any other ism of our day. 

Gregory of Nyssa records how, when you went to 
ask the price of bread, the baker seemed quite off 
his head, and would answer, ‘““The Son arose out of 
nothing.” 

Or, when you inquired if your bath was ready, the 
bewildered slave would observe that the “Son was 
subordinate to the Father.” 

Mobs went about the streets shouting for the “Ho- 
moiousion,” and broke the heads of the mobs whom 
they met shouting for the ‘““Homoousion.” 

The Emperor's statues were thrown down, and the 
peaceable inhabitants complained bitterly to the con- 
stabulary that breaches of the peace took place with 
impunity, and that quiet folk could hardly go about 
unmolested. 

————_—_o--___— 


OUR HISTORIAN. 

George Bancroft, the historian, has done a large 
amount of work with his pen and brains, yet he is a 
hale, hearty man who, thirteen years ago, passed the 
psalmist’s limit. A Washington correspondent thus 
writes of the old man: 


George Bancroft is now eighty-three years old, and 
he still continues his long, hard rides every after- 
noon of his life. He told me that he was feeling well, 
and it may be he will yet make out his hundred years. 

H:> has not so much flesh as he had ten years ago, but 
wh one has is all good solid muscle of the same mate- 
rials as the famed shay of the good old deacon, which 
dropped to pieces all at once. 

His wife, perhaps the most cultured woman in Wash- 
ington, was eighty years old the latter part of last 
month, and she looks much the healthier of the two. 
Her eyes are bright, and her cheeks full and rosy. 

She is a very pretty lady, and one would not think 
of taking her for more than sixty at the most. She 
has a wonderful eyesight, and can see at long distances 
without glasses, though she uses them to read by. 

When she went to Newport last summer, she was 
far from well, and had to be lifted in and out of the 
carriage when she went to drive. Now she is in per- 
fect health, and I suppose the receptions which Mr. 
Bancroft used to give will be resumed this winter. 





_— 
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NO CHLOROFORM. 
Among the ludicrous mistakes which are made by 
untravelled people, the following, chronicled by Texas 
Siftings, seems to stand out prominently : 


A farmer, living a few miles from Austin, whose 
wife was troubled with an aching tooth, decided to 
come in town with her for the purpose of having it 
extracted. 

The pair took a seat in the cars, and soon after the 
train started the farmer walked forward into the smok- 
ing car, telling his wife he would be back directly. 

While her husband was absent, the conductor came 
leisurely along, ticket-punch in hand, and approaching 
the old lady, reached over for her ticket, whereupon 
the victim of the toothache opened her mouth, say- 

g— 

“You needn’t mind giving me chloroform, doctor; 
just pull it right out anyhow. I can stand it, and when 
John comes back, he’ll settle with yer.” 


~<+& 
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TRE greatest part of mankind employ their first 
years to make their last miserable.—Benyere. 
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For the Companion. 
FREDDIE’S BROKEN NOSE. 


My brozer comed las’ yesserday 
When I was fas’ asleep, 

An’ when I woked my mamma say, 
“Come, Freddie, take a peep; 


See what ze angels brought you, dear,— 


What is it, you suppose? 
A nittle brozer, oh, so queer, 
Who b’oke my F’eddie’s nose.” 


You nought to see my brozer boy— 
He doesn’t know a sing! 

I gived him all my picsher books, 
My dollie, an’ my ring, 

I gived half my candies, 
An’ my kitty, an’ my ball— 

But he didn’t shank me, not one bit,— 
He wouldn’t speak a-tall. 


I tole him, ““Where you comed f’om, bub? 





He slips sideways and sticks his legs into the 
snow ; and that tips them over.” 

“No,” said Goldie, “it’s Jupiter Tuffy’s legs 
that stick out so, because, don’t you see? they’re 
blue.” 

“Well,” said Daisy (Adviser No. 2), “let’s take 
|them all off.” (Not the legs, but the family.) 
| “And let’s put them on again all over; and then 
let’s go to Barnes’s Hill and send ’em down, swift 
and hot.” 

“Oh, 00, oo!” said Fairy (Adviser No. 1), 
“Let's!” 

The Tuffys, chilled through by their many ups 
and downs, seemed to rejoice at anything that 
promised to be “hot,” and hung on tightly as they 
were carried to Barnes’s Hill. 

Arrived at the top, which was che summit of a 
long and steep rise, commencing at the river- 
bank, the Tuffys were started on their perilous 
descent. 

They had shot about haif-way down the de- 
cline, and were getting too distant for their progress 
| to be noted, when Queen Goldie and her two Ad- 
visers piled themselves upon a sled, several hun- 
| dred times bigger than the Tuffys’, and followed 
| with lightning speed and much huzzaing. 

“We'll catch them! we'll catch them! Hurrah! 
Take care, Goldie! we’re close to them now— 





An’ what zey doin’ zere? 
What is you’ name? How ole you is? 
An’ where you loss you’ hair? 
What make you look so pinky red, 
You’ fingers and you’ toes? 
An’ what you be so naughty for 
As b’oke you’ brozer’s nose.” 


He puckered up he ’ittle mouf 
An’ hollered loud an’ loud— 

I sink the angels better take 
Him back behine ze cloud. 

I dess he doesn’t like zis worl, 
All snowy an’ all f’oze,— 

I wouldn’t sink a angel boy 
Would b’oke he brozer's nose. 


Zat funny, funny ’Brella Man 
Is comin’ ’roun’ aden! 
Stop, Misser ’Brella Man, come in,— 
We’s got a nose to men’. 
I'll give you all my moneys 
An’ my baby when you goes, 
*Cause we don’t want no angels ’roun’ 
What b’okes zey brozer’s nose. 
IpaA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TUFFY FAMILY. 


The Tuffys were a rather remarkable 
family, consisting of grandfather, grand- 
mother and six grandchildren. 

They had some points of resemblance 
incommon; having exceeding sharp- 
pointed and prominent noses all of them, 
and each sharing the peculiar family 
complexion, which might be described 
as leaning toward cinnamon color. 

This alone was enough to distinguish 
them in a crowd, even if their size, which 
varied from three to six inches in height, 
failed to mark the difference between 
them and ordinary individuals, 

The grandfather was never seen dressed 
otherwise than in blue pants, crimson 
vest, black broadcloth coat and an old-fashioned 
stove-pipe hat. Always leaning heavily upon his 
cane, he looked very infirm. His hat, to save 
trouble, was glued to his head. 

This curious practice extended to the whole fam- 
ily, who always wore their hats without remov- 
ing them even to sleep. And the same might 
truthfully be told of their cloaks. 

The only thing ever known to come off were 
grandma’s spectacles, which had a trick of falling 
off; and as she was too stiff in the knees to 
stoop to pick them up, and as the whole family 
likewise had stiff knees, their united efforts gen- 
erally failed to recover them, and they were 
obliged to call a neighbor to perform, in their 
stead, this graceful and filial act. Grandma also 
had a blue cotton umbrella, which never left her 
hand night nor day. Like grandpa’s cane, it 
served the triple purpose of ornament, protection 
and prop. 

The three little boys had caps, and the three lit- 
tle girls, shaker-bonnets; and all carried either 
baskets or satchels upon their arms. These were 
supposed to contain their lunches; but as the lat- 
ter were usually raw beans or pebbles, we are 
slow to believe that they ever partook of them in 
their uncooked state. Probably they were taking 
them home to boil. 

They had several high and influential friends at 
Court, who did many wonderful things for them. 

Among various articles presented by them to 
the Tuffys was a sled; small enough, or otherwise 
large enough, to accommodate the whole family, 
who could be piled on promiscuously and tied down 
with a string, and in this manner enjoy the gentle 
delights of coasting; all except grandma, whose 
blue cotton umbrella so poked every one else in 
the back, and whose spectacles so dotted the road, 
that she was provided with a seat upon which she 
could hang, and become a pensive observer of the 
scene. 

Now the hill where the sliding took place was 
near the lofty portal of the Queen’s palace; and 
Queen Goldie and her advisers, generally, had 
gathered there to watch the sport. 

“I say, Goldie,” cried the foremost one of the 
group, named Fairy, “de take Grandpa Tuffy off! 


| don’t steer straight on to them !” 





| 





But she did. And in the general mix-up that 
followed, the Tuffy family resolved itself into its 
original elements of—walnuts, wish-bones, and 
bits of bright-colored cloth of various kinds. 

For the Tuffy family, as you may already have 
guessed, was the comic creation of an auntie’s in- 
genious mind, intended to furnish entertainment 
at Christmas to Goldie and her friends. 

That they answered their purpose who can doubt 
that has followed thus far the annals of the Tuffy 
family ? S. C. STONE. 
=o 





For the Companion. 


MUFF. 

Muff is sister Nell’s cat, and she knows almost 
as much as—as anybody. 

Last spring a fox caught old Whitie, the hen, 
when she had a lot of little chickens, and Muff 
just took those chickens to bring up. 

Of course we fed them, for she couldn’t scratch 
worms for them, but when they got large enough 
to eat grasshoppers she would catch them. 

And this fall brother Ben brought in a nest of 
little young squirrels for her kittens to eat, but in- 
stead of eating them up, do you think that funny 
old cat just adopted them, too—and I really be- 
lieve she likes them almost as well as she does her 
own babies. E. H. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 


i. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Ihe answer, composed of 52 letters, names an his- 
torical event which occurred on Feb. 1, 1789. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 we could not live without. 


The sound. 










The 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 16 is to reprove. 

The 21 38, 24, 23 a liar will always be. 
“he * part of a church. 
‘he 34, 45 is a theme. 

T 35, 36 is to give. 

The 39, 52, 49 is a kind of pitch. 

The 41, 50, 47, 48 is a season. 

The 51, 46, 45, 42 is a coffee-room. e. BD. 


2. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 

Behead and curtail words as follows:—A_ highly 
stimulating narcotic, and leave a Turkish arrow; a 
part of the body, and leave a personal pronoun; a bead 
of roughcar- 
nelian, and 

















leave sound- 
ed; a course 
and leave 
notat home; 
a cosmetic, 
and leave a 
prognostic ; 
a genus of 
plants some 
what like 
thistles in 
ap pearance, 
and leave a 
circle; a 
light shaw], 
and leave a 
chariot of 











For the Companion, 
BORN AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 


Away up North among the cold icebergs seems |my trying to catch her baby, she rushes to it, 


a very uncomfortable place to live; and so it would 
be for you and me, but for Baby Walrus, who is 
born there and is suited to such a cold place, it is 
perfectly delightful. 

There is nothing the chubby little fellow likes 
half as well as taking a nap on a great cake of 
clear ice, or diving into the cold water. 

Though born on land, or on ice, the walrus is 
most at home in the water, and well it may be, 
for as it has only flippers instead of feet and legs, 
it cannot do anything but flop on the land, while 
in the water it can swim like a fish. 

It can even dive down and not come up again 
for an hour. 

The full-grown walrus is a terrible fellow, al- 
most as big as an elephant, with two great tusks 
in his upper jaw and a mouth covered with a beard 
as coarse as so many knitting-needles. The baby, 
however, has no such tusks, and fortwo years has 
to be taken care of like any little human baby. 

And how its mother does love it! and its father, 
too, for that matter, but it is the mother that takes 
the greatest care of it. She is usually as gentle as 
anybody could wish, but touch her baby and you 
will see a fearful creature. She has tusks and 
whiskers as well as Papa Walrus, and when she 
opens her mouth to roar she looks as savage as 
any animal can. 

The walrus has several enemies, and the worst, 
I am sorry to say, are men who hunt it for its 
tusks and oil; but the great polar bear is almost 
as bad as men, and delights in a little baby wal- 
rus for dinner above all other things. 4 

When Mamma Walrus sees any powerful ene- 





takes it under her flipper, and scuds away through 

{the water as fast as she can. If she is overtaken, 
she calls all her friends about her, and then woe 
betide the pursuer, for the angry animals can use 
their tusks with terrible effect. They have often 
attacked a boat full of men, and not ceased to 
fight until the boat was destroyed and the men 
drowned. 

The reason why the walrus does not mind the 
cold water and the ice is, that it has a thick coat- 
ing of oily fat under its thick hide, and that keeps 
it warmer than the warmest furs could make you 
or me. Joun R, CoryeEtt. 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Little Mary came down stairs one rather warm 
day in winter, exclaiming, in great delight, ‘“Mam- 
ma, there was a fly upstairs a-huggin’ the window 
| with its hands and face, and a-buzzin’ all over it- 
self.” 

After many weeks of deep snow, there came a 
hard thaw one Saturday night, and when Harry 
looked out on Sunday morning, the ground was 
half baré. He wanted to go right out to play. 

“But it is Sunday,” said mamma. 

“Oh dear!” whined Harry. “I’m afraid the 
bare ground will all go off before Monday !” 





On a winter morning Fred came shivering into 
the kitchen, exclaiming, as he stretched out his 
hands to warm them over the stove,— 

“My ! it’s as cold as ‘Greenland’s icy mountain, 

| or India’s coral strand’ !”” 


war; scarci- 
ty, and leave 
harsh; a measure of length, and leave the 
abbreviation for one of the Southern States ; 
servile civility, and leave an article of jewel- 
ry; a boss, and leave a denial; one of the 
Muses, and leave a household pest; a girl’s 
name—the heroine of a popular juvenile— 
and leave a little demon; a miser, and leave 
a thin, transparent stuff made of raw silk. 

The beheaded letters placed in order name 
a famous Englishman who was born on a 
certain 7th of February, early in the nine- 
teenth century. The curtailed letters tell 
what he is sometimes called. 


3. 
HISTORICAL ANAGRAMS. 

The sam scare at Driedleef, State's 
Chasm, U. S., occurred in the year neuf 
under one Vand three Ds. During Nena 
Neque’s war, the Sidanni, assisted by a par- 
ty of Mencinerf who came down from Aca- 
dan on one shivoss, attacked this village on 
the last day of Ruberjay. The ninth abat- 
tis who survived were carried to Acadan 
and sold as captives. 

The anagrams are in italics, and each is 
complete in itself; when read correctly, the 
whole forms a bit of American history ap- 
propriate to the day. 


4. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM, 
The couplets rhyme. The omitted words 


are formed from the two long words omitted 
from the fourth and last couplets. 

The Poles have a notion that everyone’s * * * * 

Is controlled by the month when his birthday has date. 
And so, when a lover his tale would declare, 

And seek some fair maiden, his fortunes to * * * * *, 
He asks for her birth-month, that so he may * * *, 

A ring with the jewel for that month to * * *, 

Thus, John brought a ring to his sunny-haired Mary, 
Born just in the midst of the month * * * * * * * *, 
With a gem, which,by searching, you'll find, if it’s ****, 
Gives freedom from passion, and peace of mind, too. 
Yes, he placed on her finger, when Mary he kissed, 

A ring with a violet gem,— * * * * * * * *, 

LILian Payson. 





Answers to Puzzles in Jan. 24th. 
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Diagonala. § Left to right—Lorp Bacon. 


( Right to left—Lorp Byron. 
2. Clover, lover, over; glowing, lowing, owing; spin- 


ning, pinning, inning; flashes, lashes, ashes; women, 
omen, men; smother, mother, other. 
3. IN 
S E E 
Av ow 
NEGRO 
DROVER 
HELPFUL 
WaARDROBE 
In FuBORIA 
Nu MERATION 
AvVEtetasze ras 
1to 10, IsANDHWINA. 11 to 20, NEw ORLEANS. 
4 PrP LacCeB 
um OTH 8 
MURAL 
r IT sRr 
P SALM™ 
AXLE 8 
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s.2 2°38 


Second line down—Louts XVI. 
Fourth line down—Cuar.eEs I. 


5. The Princess and the Nuts; Fortunatus; The His- 
tory of Sir R. Whittington and His Cat; Blucbcard; 
Hop-o’my-Thumb; Puss in Boots. 


6. Beth said a, 

J—January, July. 
M—March, May. ] 
A—August. { 


7. First stanza—joy. 
Second stanza—many, any 
Third stanza—one, done. | O—October. 
D—December. 


Answer to Trick Puzzle for Winter. 


Lay pieces so that 12, 7, 8, 21, 22, 13, 1, 2, 3, 17, 18, 
19, 20, come in succession yf your blank paper ever 
9, 10, 11, and you have “The last season,’ 


Have 31 


days cach. 
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A COMMON CASE, 


An aged gentleman of our acquaintance went out af- 
ter a hearty meal to remove the ice from the sidewalk. 
He worked, as an old man naturally would, with his 
head and shoulders bent low. He suddenly fell, be- 
came unconscious and soon died. 

What was the cause of his death? Apoplexy,—the 
physician would say cerebral apoplexy (apoplexy of 
the brain), to distinguish it from 
lungs, or of some other organ. 

In cerebral apoplex y—rather in one form of it—some 
of the minute arteries of the brain give way, and the 
blood, trickling out, accumulates and presses on some 
great nerve centre, and cuts off more or less fully its 
power to act. 

Let it be remembered that the proper action of all 
the bodily organs, including even the brain, is depend- 
ent on a force supplied by the nerve centres, as much 
as an engine depends on the force supplied by steam. 

One thing that prepared the the attack in 
the above case was the hearty which stimulated 
the heart and caused it to pump the blood into the 
brain with a fuller and more 


apoplexy of the 


way for 
meal, 


vigorous stroke. 
Another was his exercise immediately after eating. 
This still further increased the action of the heart. 

A third was his posture, which impeded the flow of 
blood the through the veins, and thus 
helped to increase the fulness of the vessels. 

But all this would not have been likely to cause 
apoplexy in the young or middle-aged, the coats of 
their arteries being tough and elastic. In the aged, 
however, the coats generally undergo ‘degeneration,’ 
either “fat” “lime” taking the place of the 
lar fibre, and hence are easily broken by 
pressure. 


from brain 


or muscu, 
an unwonted 
let the heart’s action 
be intensified by vigorous exercise after a hearty meal, 
and a stroke of apoplexy is a matter of course. In- 
deed, the aged cannot too carefully guard against what: 
ever greatly increases the action of the heart. 


Now, in such cases, 


ae 


HOLMAN HUNT’S MASTERPIECE, 

For some seven years or more Holman Hunt has 
been engaged on a picture which when finished will be 
one of the world’s masterpieces. It 
“The Procession of the Innocents,” and it represents 
the flight into Egypt of the Holy Family. The Vir- 
gin Mother sits upon a donkey, holding the infant 
Saviour in her arms, and at the donkey's head Joseph 
walks. The upper background of the picture is the 
night-sky of Judea, a matchless depth of dark greenish 
blue, out of which the stars shine, and brightest of all 
shines the Star of Bethlehem. 

The attention of Joseph is given wholly to the dan- 
gers of the way. Under some near trees is a little vil- 
lage where treachery may lurk, and two dogs have 
come out to bark at the party, but are 
a sense of something solemn in the air. 





is to be called 


hushed as with 

Joseph is just 
setting his foot into a brook which must be forded in 
their The are mirrored in this 
brook; and you can see how his foot is shattering their 
reflection into shining fragments. 


onward way. stars 
Joseph sees that the 
near, and the brook is inconvenient, but he 
has no sense of anything supernatural beside him. 
And yet, all along the way, straight across the fore- 
ground of the picture, are walking a shining, wonder- 
ful throng—the spirits of the martyred male children, 
slain by Herod, the King. The leader of the 
a censer in his hand, and already he 
learned the rapture of heaven. One after one, the 
shining children follow him—not winged cherubs, like 
those of the old masters, but human little ones, trans- 
figured to strange loveliness by the heavenly light. 
Some of those in the rear, the latest dead, 
hardly yet to understand that they are not still on 
earth. One clasps in his hand his dead bird, killed 
with him when he was killed; 


dogs are 


proces- 


sion has has 


secm 





and others hold flowers 
that grew in earthly gardens. Round all of them flows 
the wonderful transtiguring light of other worlds than 
ours. 

It is the the Lord of Souls, who first sees 
the shining throng, and through Him the Innocents are 
made visible to His mother. The Virgin looks over and 
beyond her own Holy Son, held tenderly in her arms, 
to those other shining children, for whom other moth- 
ers are weeping, and will not be comforted. The ex- 
pression of her face is something wonderful. She is 
young; but she does not seem a girl. The solemnity 


Saviour, 


of motherhood has deepened her eyes—its tender gra- 
Her smile is glad with 


eiousness illumines her face. 


holy aati yet sad with pity for the serrow that 
is in the world. 
I know no other picture which so fully realizes my 
ideal of her on whom the spirit of God had descended. 
The landscape of the picture is an actual Jewish 
landscape, between Bethlehem and Gaza, and it was in 
Jerusalem that Mr. Holman Hunt began to paint it; 
and from that circumstance comes the fact that so 
many years have been spent on the work. It was com- 
menced on a fatally poor canvas, and after perhaps 
two years of labor had been expended on it, the canvas 
began to crack hopelessly. Mr. Hunt spent several 
more years in experiments. He painted and re-painted 
—then cut out a portion and sewed in new canvas, and 
tried to paint over the seam. P 
‘Life is short,” he said to me, “‘and art is so long; 
and when one is no longer young it is hard to give up 
and throw away years of work.” 
But finally it came to that. The old canvas was aban- 
doned as hopeless, and the picture was re-commenced 
in London, where it is now nearing its completion. 
I saw it the other day in Mr. Hunt’s studio at Chelsea; 
and to see it once is to see it always. Closing my eyes 
now, it is all before me—the deep, star-sown Jewish 
sky; the Divine Child, with the strange wisdom in His 
eyes; the mother, serene and glad and pitiful; Joseph, 
kind and careful, and of the earth earthly; and then 
the long procession of shining little ones, round whom 
the heavenly light flows, as they too march on towards 
Egypt. LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


—_>—__—_ 


BAD WRITING. 

The fact that collections of famous men’s autographs 
contain so few specimens of good penmanship suggests 
that greatness and legible writing are not on friendly 
terms. A genius usually writes a Chinese scrawl, and 
thus demoralizes scores of men who have little talent 
and no genius. Horace Greeley’s well-known advice 
to young men to “‘go West” has not had more follow- 
ers than his illegible hand-writing has had imitators. 
Among them seems to have been the gentleman of 
whom this story is told: 

A lawyer had written a letter to a friend in a neigh- 
boring city, on a matter of business. Having occasion 
a day or two afterward to go himself to the city, he 
called at his friend’s office. Before he had time to 
mention his business the friend said,— 

“I have a curiosity in the way of handwriting to 


show you. It may be cipher, or it may be anything 
else for all I can make out. , The date and signature 
are about all le an read of it.’ 


“*Ah, let’s see!’’ said the lawyer, eying his own let- 
ter with interest. “Well,” he said, “the man who 
wrote that must be a school-committeeman in a country 
district.” 

“What! Don’t you recognize it?” 
friend. ‘Look at that signature.” 

“How—why—that—that looks familiar! My signa- 
ture! Why, how stupid! What’s it about? I can’t 
read it, but it does look like my writing!” 

‘How do I know what it’s about? 1 puzzled over it 
until my head ached, and then laid it away, until I 
could get a key to its translation. I guess you must 
have been writing about that land-title of mine. 
T hompson’ 8 land, you know.’ 

*Thompson—T hompson! Oh yes; now I have it! 
Of course. It’s as plain as print!) Any man that can’t 
read that had better go to school awhile. I’m ashamed 
of you—actually ashamed of you! Here is your trans- 
lation!” And, having recalled what he had written 
about, he read the letter aloud without any difficulty. 


exclaimed the 


—_— —->-—_—_—_ 
NOT A BACKBITER, 

The carefulness of some colored people not to ray 
anything directly against the character of their neigh- 
bors, was illustrated by the old story of the man who 
wouldn’t say that Sambo stole chickens, but if he 
a chicken and Sambo was around, 
high.” 


was 
he would ‘roost 
Here is another story to the same effect: 


A gentleman stopped at a cabin where an old negro 


| woman lived, and while waiting for one of the children 
| to get a bucket of fresh water, entered into conversa- 


tion with her concerning the crop prospects. 

**l did hab fo’ or five fine hogs,” said the old wonian, 
but da’s dwindled down till L aint got but one now.”’ 

Somebody steal them?” 

“IT neber talks *bout my neighbors, an’ I doan like 
ter say what became of de shoats. I neber makes mis- 
chief, I doesn’t.” 

**Did the hogs die?” 

“Da muster died; but yer aint agwine ter git me ter 
say nuthin’ agin my neighbors. De man what libed up 
dar is dead now, and | aint gwine ter say nuthin’ agin 
him. De hogs disappeared away from heah while dat 
man was libin’; but I aint agwinter ter say nuthin’ 
agin him.” 

“Do you think that he took them?” 

“Mister, dat man’s dead, 
nuthin’ agin him; but lemme tell yer, while dat man 
was libin’ he was a powerful stumblin’-block ter hogs.”’ 
—Arkansas Traveller. 

—_—_¢——_— 
HAD IT IN A BAG, 

One of the gayly-painted mail-wagons, says an ex- 
change, which ply between the post-office and the vari- 
ous depots, and which continually remind the pedes- 
trian of ‘‘the Greatest Show on Earth,”’ was down at the 
Union depot the other day, when a stranger looked it 
carefully over and inquired of a policeman: 


“Circus in town?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“What sort of an animal have they got in there?” 

“Can't you read?” 

“T can, when I’m to hum, but this snow blinds me.” 

“Well, it’s a dodo, for aught I know,” impatiently. 

“And where are they going to take him?” 

“Oh, up-town a piece. If you follow the wagon, 
you'll be apt to see him unloaded.” 

“I believe I will. 1 haven't seen one o’ those ani- 
mals since | was a boy, and if there aint no charge for 
it, 1 might as well take a squint.” 

He followed the wagon at a trot and was absent 
half an hour. When he returned the officer asked,— 

“Well, did you see the dodo?” 

“Not a hair of him,” was the disgusted reply. “I 
got all ready to, but they had him in a leather bag!” 

—_—_>__—_ 
ETIQUETTE. 

The London Punch thus satirizes the social etiquette 
which ordains that the servant's visitor shall not call 
at the front door: 

Rector (to exemplary young person from bis parish, 
and formerly in his Bible class, now in service in Bel- 
gravia)—‘* Well, Jane, I told your mother, as I was go- 
ing to London, I should call and see how you were get- 
ting on, and I hope you” 

Jane—“Oh dear me, sir! Thank you, sir, I’m very 
—only I—I beg parding, sir, but my wisitors is ex- 
pected to go down the airy, sir!” [Tableau.] 
> —— 

“Do you know what bulldozing is?” was asked an 
old farmer. “I thought I did,” said the granger; “but 
the bull wasn’t dozing; he was only making believe, 
and I had to make pretty quick time to reach the fence 


and I doan wanter say | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

NO PHYSICIAN NEED HESITATE, 
Dr. S. V. CLEVENGER, Chicago, Ill. s: “Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate should be made officinal. It is the most 
eligible form for the administration of phosphorus, and 
no physician need hesitate to order it on his prescrip- 
tion blanks.” [4Ade. 
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If bilious, or suffering from impurity of the blood, 

or weak lungs and fear consumption (scrofulous disease 

of the lungs), take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 

ery” and it will cure you. By druggists. [Adv. 
~~ 
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Happiness Is a great blessing to be purchased at so 
Gior Si, 14 for$2, 
ROSES: , by mai 
In cases that have been given up by their doctors ane 
was. t look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF 
bott 1. Remember the Rt 
paceaian Sold by Dr uggists everywhere. 
BAKER’S 
has been removed. It has three times 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 


small a cost as a bottle of Hall’s Hair Renewer. [Ade. 
MAULE’S 
anywhere. (2" It will SAV 
money. You ought to_have ft 
? Greenhouse 
and Bedding Planis, 
Cataloguefree. J.T. PHILLIPS, WestGrove Unester Us Pa. 
COUGHS, 
friends; all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 
Bu 
HORE HOUND AND TAR did it, and it will cure you 
too.” F mente never give up until you er e fully tried 
tle 
HON EY tO HOREHOUND AND 
comment rfeits! 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroet or sugar, and is 
easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
’ ed for invalids as well as for persons 


5 E E D § Benson, Maule & Co. Phila., Pa. 
Hardy Shrubbery 

or hears of their case and says: “You are no worse than 

er 

HAL E'S wi oF HOREHOUND AND TAR. In 
LE’sS 

N. CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St.. New York, 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 

Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 

therefore far more economical. It is 

7, in health. 


Sold by Grocers pacers everywhere. 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Ser alled 
Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Secrofulous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, cured by- the Cu TI- 
, “ =a oa RE — Ss. Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, 
kin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Rennitier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, % cents, 
and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purif er, $1, are 
sold by druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Bose 
ton. 27 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
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GREATAMERICAN 


in The Devil’s Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 

cs And 

North 


Mouse River Country. 
Dakota. AC R E S 


Tributary to 
United States 
Land Office at 
Sectional Map and full paiouers 
FREE, Address 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt..St. Pant Ninn? 
and Mi unitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 
PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
CAHOON 


Broadcast Seed Sower. : 


This machine sows wheat 
two rods wide, so that aman 
walking one inile sows four 
acres, and does the work 
better than can be done by 
any other means whatever. 
It sows grass seeds and all 
kinds of grain. Price, $6. 
We have agents in all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for circular, 
GOODELL CO., 


Antrim, N. H., Manufae’rs. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co.’s: 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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320 


Grand Forks,Dt. 


FREE 
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SEEDS!|FRUITS! 
Seeds, &c., by mail, a specialty. Safe arrival guar ‘anteed. 
60 choice, cheap, $1 Sets, for example: 

12 ROS ES Ever-Blooming $1 
30 PACKETS vrower se 

For the other 58 $1 Sets and 1,001 thing rs besides, send: 
for our Illustrated Catalogue *of over Ay xl free, 
500 acres, 21 large Greenhouses. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


All of the best, both new and old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
SPLENDID 
FLOWER SEEDS, $1 
None better nor more reliable, Establishe 30 years., 
PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OHIO. 








ARE THE BEST 
WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION OR 


MONEY RETURNED, SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS FOR MARKET GARDENERS, SEE AL- 
SO OUR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO ALL CUS- 
TOMERS THIS SEASON. OUR VALUABLE 
CATALOGUE OF 192 PAGES FREE TO ALL. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 


SEED GROWER, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND. 


} , No. 1, $4.50 per 
hundred. 










Twenty-five per- 
cent more Sugar: 
every year and a 
bet! a quality from 
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= *S Galva- 
Ss / nized Eureka 
ocd Sap Spouts than 
or from any others, is the verdict of over 
co $ 20,000 Maple Sugar Makers that use them.. 
J Dn t2~Their perfect working guaran- 
~ teed. Only a trial is needed to convince 
one of théir superiority over alk 
others, If every Sugar Maker not having tested thea 


will tap half his sugar bush with the Eu rekas the coms 
ing season, a full qupply @ the following season will be the 
result. If you fai rocure a supply of a 
Hardware dealer or Xgent, 1 will deliver at 
any Railroad station named in the U.S, east of 
the Mississippi 





Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up | 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
_— Band orMoss RoseChina 
a f 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

P. O. Box 289, 
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31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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River not less 
100 buoute 
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prices, w —— 
you samples of m 
No.1 and No. 2Spouts, No. 2, $4.25 per hundred. 


| postpaid, on receipt of five U.S.2-cent stamps. Descri 
tive circulars sent free. Address orders at once to C, 
POST, Burlington, Vt., and mention this paper. 


Buy Eurekas only,. and avoid becoming infringers. 
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in goods catalogued. 


Not in the immediate vicinity of New York City, as this 
cannot easily reach the city. Please mention this paper. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON 


WILL ISSUE ON OR ABOUT APRIL Ist, THEIR 


SPRING and SUMMER 


FASHION CATALOGUE : 1884. 


This number will maintain the acknowledged reputation of this work, as being the most complete and beauti- 
anything for ladies’. 

Contains large lithogra) phic Fashion Plates, and about 1800 fine woodcuts, - es x the latest styles and nov- 

‘ancy Goods and Jewelry, Curtains, Draperies. et 

rs ago this Catalogue had no existence; ‘to-day there is sc arcely a county in this wide repfiblic in which 


THE REASONS WHY! 


BECAUSE a member of the firm devotes his entire attention to the catalogue trade, opening all mails, and 
persons ally oe ing to the satisfactory filling of orders, and the answering of all inquiries, complaints, etc. 
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. gents’, children’s, and infants’ wear. 


ll-made, and exactly as represented, 


allow the exchange of, or refunding of money for, goods not satisfactory, and bear the mail 
or ere charges when returns are caused through their error. 


CAUSE they catalogue all goods at their New York City prices, which are /ower than those of any house 
in the " ’nited States, and, furthermore, give their customers the benefit of all reductions made during the season 


SENT FREE OF CHARGE TO ALL APPLICANTS 


book is intended only for the convenience of those who 
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that you can for 
cluded, without 
FARM TOPICs,” a w ork of 250 pages, 
the author. The price of the book 
alone is $1.50. CATALOGUE of 








ahead of him.’ 








embraces every desirable Novelty of the season, as well as all standard kinds, 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their Catalogue, and have in- 
charge, a copy of PETER HENDERSON’s 
andsomely bound in cloth, and containing a steel portrait of 


‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” *“cn%sppiication. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


A special feature for 1884, is 


New Boor, “GARDEN AND 


SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS, 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St, New York. 

















